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THE ASTONISHED PAINTER. 
I, 


Painters, as well as poets, have their whims :— 
Some, (like poor Blake,) sketch from their own wild visions; 
Some love to show a martyr’s sainted limbs 
Roasted or rack’d, as histories or traditions 
Give license to their fancies. Some on missions 
Go to Timbuctoo or Cape Blanco, thence 
To bring us portraits of the black patricians ;— 
King Dinky’s visage (“at a vast expense,” 
Touch’d off in lampblack,) may be seen for fifty cents! 


II. 


Some artists in another business speed, 
Sketching our home-bred lions, which surpass, 
(In skins at least,) the royal Afric breed,— 
Statesmen, and authors of the better class,— 
Whose faces etch’d on copper, (quere brass ?) 
Are noted, peering through the crystal panes 
Of Chestnut—heroes, actors, bards, en masse, 
M. C.’s, and all remarkable for brains ;— 

Seen gratis;—cheap as Dinky in his own domains! 


Ill. 


Not so Victoria ;—she by Sully’s skill 
Enshrin’d on canvass, for the usual fee 
Is view’d and worshipp’d ;—whosoever will 
Adores. Domestic deities for me! 
Each to his taste, however;—all are free ;— 
“Our glorious ancestors,” et cetera—fought 
For liberty ;—their proud descendants, we, 
Worship or not, as suits us;—so we ought ;— 
That privilege we claim, being free in deed and thought! 


IV. 


There was a painter whose peculiar vein 

Was none of those I’ve mention’d;—he preferr’d 

Some really glorious subject,—as the main, 

When the loud dashing of its waves is heard. 

And oft surprising perils he incurr’d, 

To take a miniature of Ocean’s phiz, 

With rocks or wrecks, or whatsoe’er appear’d, 

To make a picture. Storms might roar and whiz 
Unheeded and unheard :—so strange a taste was his! 
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V. 








Now Ocean is in temper much unlike 
Most folks who sit for painters,—rough, uncouth, 
He takes no studied attitude, to strike 
Beholders; apes not loveliness nor youth, 
Nor aims at looking deep,—(though sober truth 
Must own that print-shop or pictorial show 
Can’t match him there ;) but, (violent as Booth 
In Richard,)—warm admirer, friend and foe 
He spurns with equal scorn. Our painter found it so. 


VI. 


He at his favourite studio, the sea-shore, 
To draw a scene magnificent, was set ; 
And, with an artist’s eye, he saw much more 

Than common men in that grand prospect ;—yet 
He saw not all;—the tide, advancing, wet 

His shoe-soles, hinting that ’twas time to go;— 

But in two thi payment of a debt 

And taking hints—genius is wond'rous slow ;— 

So Snip and Crispin say, and they’ve a right to know. 


VIL. 






















So Neptune’s hint being lost,—the man of art 
Drew, with increasing energy, and saw 
Just then no urgent reason to de 
Like bank defaulters, when they make their draw; 
But Ocean can’t be trifled with, like law ;— 
The rising waters press’d on, as if craving ' 
So nice a morsel for their hungry maw ;— 
Tools floated off—his hat the sea was braving 
Like a bold bark, with papers freighted:—(See Engraving.} 


VIII. 













And, the next moment, lo!—poor Palette’s self 
Was wafted from his station on the beach;— 
A fisher, standing on a rocky shelf 

Drew him, half drown’d beyond the surges’ reach.— 

Now, let this incident a moral preach 

To bard or painter:—learn your course to shape 

As masters of the humdrum college teach; 

If for the really glorious you gape, / 
*Tis ten to one you'll get in some confounded scrape. : 
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WAR. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue first object of Gustavus Adolphus on his 
entrance into Germany, was to make himself 
master of Stettin, the capital of Pomerania; 
securing thereby the navigation of the Oder, a 
magazine for his army, and a way of retreat 
into Sweden, should circumstances render it 
desirable. Bogislaus XIV. Duke of Pomerania, 
a weak, superannuated prince, though weary 
of the oppressions of Imperial Austria, was 
afraid to provoke her vengeance by an alliance 
with the Swedish King; and it was only by 
threats, mingled with promises of protection, 
that Gustavus at length prevailed on him to 






















— the gates of his capital, and to form an 
liance with the Swedes. The tseaty, how- 
ever, was finally signed by the two sovereigns 
in person, in presence of the army and the 
citizens, who thronged the space before the 
city gates, and welcomed with every semblance 
of joy a monarch whose invasion was prompted 
by zeal for their civil and religious liberties. 
Magnificent was the reception, within the 
city, of the hero of the north. The streets were 
hung with banners and garlands; the roofs and 
balconies were crowded with fair and noble 
dames, splendidly attired, who threw flowers in 
his path; deputations from the city authorities 
attended the procession, marching in military 
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order towards the castle; while the sound of 
martial instruments, the merry peal of bells, 
and the firing of cannon, mingled with the 
shouts of the soldiers and citizens, attested the 
sincerity of the people’s welcome, however hol- 
low might be the protestations of friendship 
accorded by the prince. Gustavus Adolphus at 
the Duke’s invitation took up his abode in the 
castle, while the greater part of his troops were 
encamped without the walls. 

Leaving the Swedish monarch to the hospi- 
talities of his princely ally, we follow one of his 
officers, Hepburn by name, a native of Branden- 
burg, and captain of a troop of horse, who, as 
the sun was setting, dismounted at the gate of 
a noble mansion near the Ducal palace. A page, 
who appeared to recognise him, opened the 
gate, and respectfully answering his inquiries, 
led the way into the house, conducting the 
stranger to the door of a cabinet, where he 
signed him to enter, and retiring a few paces, 
took his station with folded arms beside one of 
the marble pillars of the hall. 

The young officer entered the apartment as 
reverentially as if it had been a sanctuary. At 
its farther end, in one of the embrasures of the 
windows, a young girl wasseated in an attitude 
of deep dejection. Her face and figure were 


of rare loveliness, of the kind peculiar to the 
inhabitants of northern climates, Her com- 
plexion was dazzlingly fair; the marble pale- 
ness of her high forehead relieved by a light 
tinge of crimson in her cheeks, which seemed 
called up by some extraordinary emotion, be- 


trayed also by the traces of tears in the chafed 
eyelids and drooping lashes, and the heavings 
of the fair bosom shaded by the silken folds of 
her dress. Her head reclined upon her hand, 
and the rich auburn ringlets that fell over her 
face, east on it an additional shade. Hepburn 
gazed a few moments unperceived; but we 


have no means of ascertaining how long admi- . 


ration would have kept him silent. The fair 
girl looked up—started to her feet-—and sprang 
eagerly towards him, her whole face crimsoned, 
an exclamation of joyful surprise on her lips. 
“Trene! my angel!” was the young man’s re- 
ply as he folded her in his arms. It was the 
meeting of lovers, and all painful thoughts were 
for an instant forgotten. 

Irene was the only daughter of Herr Winlaf, 
the wealthiest merchant in Stettin. Hepburn 
had met her several months before when sent 
on affairs of the king to the court of Pomerania; 
they loved each other with the warmth of young 
hearts that as yet had known no sorrow. But 
an obstacle to their union existed in the political 
prejudices of the father, who, attached to Aus- 
tria, hated the Swedes, and had severely chid 
his daughter for admitting the ambassador of 
Gustavus to her intimacy. Irene was resolved 
to bid her lover an eternal farewell. 

How hard to say farewell—to rend the bonds 
of affection, when the eyes we love are fixed 
on us in pleading earnestness, when the voice 
we love speaks in tones of tenderness that be- 
guile the soul! The maiden’s voice faltered 
as she pronounced the words that should sepa- 
rate them. 


“ More sacred—more binding,” cried the 

young soldier, “is the vow of love we have 
pledged, than the harsh command of an unfeel- 
ing man. You are mine, Irene! go with me to 
the camp of Gustavus; the priest shall unite us 
at once; say—say you will consent to share a 
soldier’s fortunes!” 
_ “No—no!” cried the young girl, withdraw- 
ing her hand—“ No—no! I can bear to part 
from you, Hepburn—I cannot bear my father’s 
eternal curse !” 

“ Why did you say you loved me?” asked the 
youth, with reproachful bitterness. 

“Why did I’—Alas—alas! that was my 
fault—my woe!” answered she, sobbing. 

“You repent your vow? If it be so—then 
we must part, indeed—”’ 

Before he could complete the sentence, a 
heavy step was heard in the hall, and Winlaf 
himself opened the door. Irene grew pale as 
death, but Hepburn met with equal sternness 
the looks that were fixed on him. Herr Win- 
laf took his daughter by the hand and drew her 
froth the side of the officer. “ Young man,” he 
said, in a voice hoarse with suppressed rage, 
“I ask not how it accords with the boasted 
honour of a Swedish officer, to steal into the 
home of a citizen whose rights even your mon- 
arch would respect, for a purpose like yours. 
Enough—you are foiled!—Begone!” The 
ese man stirred not a step. Winlaf stamped 

is foot, and several armed attendants entered 
the room ; but Hepburn still stood with his eyes 
fixed on the pale and trembling maiden, as if 
resolved his fate should rest only on her deci- 
sion. 

“Speak, my child,” said her father, “ k, 
and bid the foreign miscreant depart. Ha!— 
dost falter!” he cried furiously, and letting go . 
her hand. “Take thy choice, then, between 
us—go, if thou wilt—with yon beggarly sol- 
dier—to perdition !” 

Irene could not speak, but she clung to her 
father, and waved her hand in token that Hep- 
burn should leave her. 

“Do you, yourself, renounce me?” asked he. 

“ As Gop is my help and witness!” she re- 
plied solemnly, lifting her eyes and hands to- 
wards heaven. Her lover thought, even in this 
moment of agony, that he had never seen her 
look so like an angel. Even passion was hushed 
in the solemnity of her self devotion. 

“ Farewell, then, Irene!” he said. “ You 
have cast me off, but I shall love in life and 
death—you, and you only! May you never 
know the anguish that is breaking my heart; 
may I find death in the next battlefield !”— 
Bitterly, without another word, but one glance 
at the face of his beloved, still turned upward 
as when pronouncing her fatal oath, he passed 
from the door, and left the house forever. He 
heard not the shriek that burst from the lips 
of the half senseless girl ; he saw her not swoon 
in her father’s arms; he saw her not in the 
privacy of her chamber, when broken hearted 
she flung herself on the floor in all the abandon- 
ment of wild and passionate grief; when each 
passing hour of that night found her sunk in the 
delirium of wretchedness; the martial music 
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beneath her window answered by sobs so deep 
that her very soul seemed bursting from her 
bosom. Her lover saw not this; the deepest 
woe of the heart’s bitterest sacrifice is that it 
must be made in silence. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE morning was cloudless and brilliant, as 
Gustavus Adolphus, with a small detachment, 
left Stargard on his way to Gartz, where Tor- 
quato Conti with his imperialists was entrench- 
ed, and whither the king had already sent a 
large number of troops, with orders, however, 
not to risk a battle till his arrival. The cavalry 
accompanying him was under the command of 
Hepburn, who, endeared to his master by many 
kindred qualities, was generally his chosen 
companion. Gustavus, in the language of the 
eloquent historian of the Thirty Years’ War, 
in the height of his good fortune, ever remained 
the man and the Christian, as amid all his de- 
votion, he was still the king and the hero. 
Nothing could exceed the attachment with 
which his soldiers regarded him ; while formed 
for friendship, his magnanimous soul felt it even 
for his inferiors. 

After about two hours’ march, the road that 
followed the course of the Oder, entered be- 
tween the river and a ridge of hills, while the 
thick bushes that skirted the bank rendered 
their progress somewhat inconvenient. Before 
them lay a close copse of alderwood, and there 
the | seemed to end. Quinti del Marte, an 
Italian who had joined the king’s forces in Po- 
merania, requested permission to ride forward 
and examine the thicket; and having obtained 
leave, was soon out of sight. Scarce had he 
entered the copse than he was met by a horse- 

_man ina Spanish doublet of green atlas, with 
a high crowned hat, decorated with a crimson 
feather. The horseman gave Quinti a hurried 
greeting, and a whispered conference ensued 

tween them, during which they were joined 
by several others in the imperial uniform. 

“Three hundred men, you say?” asked the 
Italian. 

“Well picked, and armed,” was the reply. 
“ Do your part as agreed; conduct your Snow 
King into our ambuscade—I warrant me he 
will melt! Haste thee, man! yonder is the 
spot; all is ready; allow me five minutes to 
conceal myself!” And wheeling his horse round, 
he disappeared in the wood with his comrades, 
while the traitor galloped back to the Swedish 
troop. . 

“Is the way direct?” asked the king; “or 

must we skirt yonder thicket?” 

* Not so, — majesty!” replied the Italian; 
“the road lies through to the valley of the 
Oder.” 

“ Yet, I would counsel caution, your majes- 
ty,” said one of the soldiers; “I thought but 
now, I saw the waving of a red plume among 
the bushes.” 

“T'was but the red leaves, fool !” interrupted 
the Italian ; “think you it would have escaped 
me! 

“Sire!” cried the soldier, “may I never 
mount horse, if I saw it not!” 


“What then?” said the king; “shall we 
stand for a straggler or two! I will venture a 
day’s sport, the riders of 'Torquato are in our 
way; we will chastise and send them back to 
their quarters. Forward,my brave men! Or, 
stay—I will ride on with twenty of ye—and, 
Hepburn, remain a space; I would not have so 
many appear at once, lest we frighten ere we 
can catch them!” 

“« My liege!” implored the officer, “let me 
at least, go with you!” 

« What, and leave your troop without a leader! 
Young man! I think you learned not discipline 
in our camp!” Hepburn cast down his eves. 

“Your majesty braves danger,” he said, 
“even as though your life was worth no more 
than another’s.” 

“It is not!” answered Gustavus, looking de- 
voutly upward. “ Our days are all numbered ; 
who may add a span to his life? Will the ap- 
pointed bullet reach me less certainly in the 
midst of ninety than of twenty horsemen? Go 
to! yet, if you prate of danger, stand ready to 
come to my aid, if I need you, and follow us in 
half an hour. Forward, Falkenburg!” 

“ That will I, by heaven!” cried Ticphure as 
the king rode on, accompanied by his handful 
of officers and men. Impatiently he rode to and 
fro in front of his little band, having ordered 
all to mount and be in readiness; and listened 
eagerly, while he looked towards the copse. 
He was too near a powerful enemy not to feel 
some apprehension for the safety of his monarch, 
who, meanwhile was hastening to fall into the 
snare. 

Perazzi, the Imperial horseman, who wag 
major of an Austrian regiment, had followed 
Quinti’s advice in disposing of his three hun- 
dred cuirassiers. The spot was one suited to 
their enterprise. It was a space beyond the 
wood about six hundred paces in length, and 


. four hundred in breadth; bounded by a range 


of hills on one side, by the river on the other. 
The meadow land was evidently the ancient 
shore of the river, and was fertilized by the 
annual overflow of the waters. The hills were 
covered with a thick growth of alder and birch, 
while the smooth plain offered the richest pas- 
turage. At the foot of the elevated ground the 
Imperial corps of reserve was stationed. Next 
the wood, where the king was to enter the ter- 
rible circle, lay concealed seventy men, the 
command of which Quinti del Marte was to 
assume ; right and left were an hundred more, 
and Perazzi with the rest guarded the road of 
egress. The major had bound himself by an 
oath to make the king prisoner, or slay him with 
his own hands. Now as the decisive moment 
approached, he trembled with eagerness and 
apprehension.* 

“ What ails our worthy major?” whispered 
Captain Donat, one of his officers. Nay, you 
grow pale—” ' 

“°Tis with impatience!” muttered Perazzi. 
Hush, we shall be overheard. Not a breath, 
till I give the word!” 

The devoted little band entered the wood, 


* Some few of the incidents of this tale are taken from an 
indifferent German novel, by Dr. Morvell. 
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As he first caught glimpse of them, Perazzi 
signed eagerly to Brandenstein, turned his 
horse, and hastened to lead his party to the 
assault. 

Scarce had Gustavus reached the middle of 
the plain, when on all sides the enemy rushed 
upon him. A moment he stood appalled; he 
turned to retreat, but was met by the traitor 
Quinti at the head of the Imperial cuirassiers; 
and the desperate certainty flashed upon him 
that no course was left, but to die fighting. 

The brave Swedes, resolved to sacrifice life 
in defence of their beloved monarch, formed a 
circle about him, and a murderous strife began ; 
the desperate band in danger, not of being shot 
down with arms in hand, but of being crushed 
and trodden to the earth by the overwhelming 
mass of the enemy. Perazzi saw the strait 
of the imprisoned monarch, who had scarce 
room to lift his weapon ; eagerly he spurred his 
horse forward, shooting off at random as he 
dashed on, one of his pistols and his carbine. 
That shot was the king’s salvation! Hepburn, 
all ears for aught that concerned his monarch, 
heard the unexpected sound as if smitten by a 
a thunderbolt; and shouting—* Forward, com- 
rades! forward plein cariere! the king is in 
danger!” came furiously to the rescue. 

“ Yield thee, sir king!” cried Quinti to the 
noble warrior. ‘“ Traitor!” was the reply from 
a soldier near, “ thou art not worthy to die by 
the hand of Gustavus!” and the Italian fell to 
the ground; but in his fall, grasping his pistol, 
he shot the king’s horse in the neck. The 
stately animal fell, and Gustavus with him. 
On foot, as he now was, the monarch still fought 
with his characteristic intrepidity, though hope- 
lessly, for salvation seemed impossible ; dealing 
blows right and left, with lightning swiftness, 
so as in some measure toclear the space around 
him. - Deep was his grief, and fierce his anger, 
as one by one his soldiers fell around him, each 
buried beneath a heap of slain foes. Nine were 
left unscathed on their horses, yet so close was 
the deadly struggle that none could offer his 
steed to the king, who had been hitherto un- 
known to the eremy, his simple attire being 
the same with that of his officers. His person 
was now recognised, Donat seized him by the 
uplifted right arm, and giving his horse the 
spur, strove to drag him from the narrow circle 
of his friends, who rushed after him with cries 
of rage and despair. Three fell, bathed in blood, 
at his very feet; but an encouraging shout on 
the left announced unexpected succour. Hep- 
burn, at the head of his seventy horsemen gal- 
loped to the spot; in advance of his men, his 
horse covered with blood and foam, the young 
officer dashed alone into the thickest of the fray, 
and reached the king’s side in time to strike 
down the arm of Donat with his carbine and 
hurl him to the ground. Seizing the bridle of 
the fallen Austrian, he aided the monarch to 
mount his own, while his soldiers dealt with 
the desperate enemy; shielding his master with 
his own body, and with almost superhuman ex- 
ertions stemming the headlong tide, till Gus- 
tavus was mounted and saved! The fortune 
of the fight was changed ; and though the force 
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of the Imperialists was still overwhelming, the 
furious charge of the Finlanders, the desperate 
conflict of a few moments, soon thrust them 
from their ground. Hepburn rushed like a storm 
upon the leader Brandenstein, who staggered, 
wounded, and was fain to give way; his men 
did their duty; all was wild confusion; shouts, 
cries, and the groans of the dying, mingled in 
stunning uproar. At last, Perazzi, whose sword 
was broken, and who had narrowly escaped 
death by a shot through his head piece, gave 
signal for retreat, “The devil fights in the ras- 
cals! Holy mother, protect us!” he cried, and 
rode hastily from the field. 

Gustavus had been urged forcibly from the 
thickest of the strife, and now for the first mo- 
ment found leisure to lift his helmet and wipe 
the hot sweat from his brow. Those who sur- 
vived the conflict, galloped after him, leaving 
the ground literally covered with dead and 
dying; others wounded and weary, followed at 
slower pace. The bold and hardy northerners 
had won a victory matched in history only by 
that under Spartacus. 

“ Where is our captain—where is Hepburn?” 
cried the king, as he glanced mournfully at the 
sad remnant of that gallant troop; “is he too 
missing? God of heaven! all gone who were 
true to me? Back, comrades! your leader 
must not be left. If he be a prisoner, by my 
crown, five hundred prisoners shall go for him.” 
In a few moments, they were again on the battle 
ground. The gallant youth lay stretched on 
the bloody soil, amidst heaps of slaughtered foes. 
His right hand held in convulsive grasp the 
sword that had saved his king; his left clutched 
an Imperial standard torn from the enemy ; the 
staff broken, the colours stained with the blood 
that flowed from numerous wounds in his side, 
his face, with closed eyes, was turned towards 
heaven, and still wore a smile of exultation.— 
Gustavus sprang from his horse and kneeled 
beside the body; he sought not to suppress the 
tears that started to his eyes.—“* The king 
weeps,” whispered the soldiers one to another, 
and in silent awe the whole troop dismounted 
and uncovered their heads. Even their horses, 
as if knowing by instinct that a hero wept for 
a hero, stood quietly, and not a rustle disturbed 
the solemnity of the scene, till Gustavus rose, 
and asked if there were none ready to bear the 
unfortunate youth back to the camp, that he 
might have the honours of war in his burial. 

hen clashing flew the swords from every 
sheath, and the soldiers lifted their weapons 
towards heaven, and vowed to avenge their 
leader on the next day of battle. Fastening by 
two and two the swords together, with the 
assistance of willow boughs they constructed a 
rude bier, on which cloaks and saddlecloths 
were laid; and in them they decently folded 
the body of their officer.—After a weary march, 
during which Gustavus, brooding and melan- 
choly, left not the bier for a moment, they 
reached the place of their morning’s encamp- 
ment, some remaining behind to bury the slain 
and remove their wounded friends. 

The rumour of the engagement, and the he- 
roism of the Finlanders soon spread; the citi- 
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zens thronged to hear of it; they scarce knew 
which most to wonder at—the monarch who had 
fought like a common soldier, or the soldier 
who had conquered like a king. Gustavus 
alone partook not of the general joy; pale and 
sad he stood by the body of his friend, nor roused 
him from the lethargy of grief, till a surgeon 
from the city, who had drawn the mantle from 
the bier for the purpose of examining the 
wounds, declared it as his opinion that the 
youth was not yet past the leech’s art. 

“Oh, take not your words back!” cried the 
king. “The meanest soldier's death is a pang 
to me; how much more this man’s. Save me 
this man—a thousand crowns shall be paid over 
to you, with a richer recompense hereafter.” — 
He stooped to take the standard the young offi- 
cer held in his left hand, “ He holds it fast—a 
sad prize—the eagle has lost its head, and some 
of its heavy gold ornaments, the wings are en- 
tangled in the web, stained with his blood.— 
Alas-—four—five—seven fresh wounds !” 

** And none of them mortal,” replied the sur- 
eon. “He has but fainted from loss of blood. 
ere, where the cuirass is sound, I hear the 

heart beat faintly but distinctly. If it is your 
majesty’s pleasure, let the men who bore him 
hither, help me with him into the city. I think, 
sire, I can promise you his recovery.” 

The soldier’s joy broke out. “ Now have I 
heart for joy,” cried Gustavus, grasping the 
good citizen’s hand. “Take him, but not to 
the gates; carry him into my tent; the free air 
will be better for him than a close chamber. 
I would know every moment how it fares with 
him.” He led the way into the tent; the sol- 
diers followed with the bier; while the men 
from al] sides came up, beseeching the surgeon 
in Swedish and broken German to save their 
captain; none thinking of his own slighter 
wounds. Meanwhile, those who had remained 
in the valley to mark with a rude cross the 
graves of their comrades, returned from their 
mournful labours, and mingled with the other 
groups. 

Hope revived within the tent; the torpor of 
the wounded man relaxed ; the death sleep was 
over; his hand let go the sword, which Gusta- 
vus drew gently away, with a soldier's emotion, 
and taking from the wall his own weapon, 
richly ornamented, laid it on the bed. The soft 
light of the setting sun, subdued by the heavy 
crimson draperies of the tent, filled the apart- 
ment with a rich mild purple, and tinged the 

le face of the soldier with a hue like that of 

ealth. The surgeon rubbed his temples and 
administered a restoring draught; conscious- 
ness returned ; he opened his eyes and met the 
gaze of the king, who with folded arms stood 
beside the couch. 

“My king!” cried Hepburn. “God be 
praised we have not fought in vain! My 
sword—ha! where is it? This is not mine— 
not this—” 

“ That sword will J bear henceforth !” inter- 
rupted Gustavus, scarcely able to control his 
feelings. 

“ My gracious liege, have you deigned to visit 
your servant—” 


“ No, my brave soldier! it is you who are my 
guest; in your king’s tent, and fain is he to 
thank you for what you have done!” He made 
a sign; the drapery at one end of the tent was 
drawn aside, and a number of officers entered ; 
behind them crowded the soldiers. 

“Come hither, my gallant men,” said Gus- 
tavus, “and thank the young man who bled so 
nobly for me to-day, more fortunate than many 
others who like him, grappled with a fourfold 
force in my defence. Ths sword—it is his—I 
will carry wherever danger threatens me; that 
weapon, you, Hepburn must bear ; it has accom- 
panied your king twelve years in strife and 
victory!” 

A murmur of approbation was heard among 
the men. They loved to see bravery and devotion 
rewarded, for to such honours all could aspire ; 
and Gustavus never failed to reward merit. 

“Your device,” the king continued, “is on 
that blade; your device, never uttered, but 
worn in your heart—wear it henceforth on your 
shield— Feartess anp True!’ the captured 
banner your badge. You are now a major in 
my body guard. Give me your hand, and rise; 
with your sword will I bestow the highest order 
of knighthood on one so worthy its honours! I 
need not bid you be brave or faithful—but be 
fortunate ever—enrolled among the Cavaliers 
of the Order of the Sword, instituted by our 
uncestor Gustavus Vasa! Your honour your 
noblest treasure—your arm your king’s and 
_ country’s !—Your lady claims your heart! 

orget not this day! And now, sit, sir knight; 
he who has bled for his monarch, may well be 
suffered to sit before him !” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Wuie Gustavus I scggene his conquests in 
Pomerania, and made preparations to enter 
Mecklenburg, he commanded his Queen to join 
him with a fresh body of Swedes; and expect- 
ing her to land at Wolgast, despatched Hepburn 
thither, that he might heal his wounds and at- 
tend her majesty while she rested after the 
fatigues of her voyage. It was a day of joy to 
the loyal Swedes in that town, when the intel- 
ligence of the near approach of the royal fleet 
was conveyed to them; Hepburn commanded 
the troops that were stationed on the shore to 
give the queen welcome, and to escort her and 
her train to the palaces provided for them by 
order of the Duke of Pomerania. At sunrise a 
cluster of masts were seen on the verge of the 
horizon, gradually ascending the crystal slope, 
and white sails ame visible, swelled by a 
fresh breeze, like the wings of vast seabirds, 
increasing every moment in number, till the 
waters were covered for more than half the 
breadth of thechannel. It was noon before the 
foremost ships came to anchor in the bay. 
From the largest one, decorated with the royal 
flag, and filled with guards, the Queen, assisted 
by the chancellor Oxenstein, stepped into a 
barge that was to convey her to shore; four 
princesses of the blood, and the court dames 
followed. Other barges were in attendance, 
filled with Swedish nobles and officers; the 
boats danced gaily on the waves, while to meet 
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the royal train, came Duke Bogislaus and his 
consort, with the Pomeranian barons. After 
the ceremonies of greeting and welcome, the 
royal barges proceeded side by side towards the 
land; they were soon secured with cables, and 
a temporary bridge constructed to the shore. 

As the Queen of Sweden set her foot on the 
soil, salutes were fired from all the ships; the 
greeting echoed in thunders by the — 
huzzas of the soldiers and the people. Cannon 
were also fired in quick succession as her ma- 
jesty proceeded towards the castle; while Hep- 
burn, approaching with graceful courtesy, de- 
livered the letter of Gustavus, praying her to 
accept his services, for which purpose the 
king’s majesty had been pleased to send him. 
Smiling, Mary took the letter of her beloved 
hero, disengaged its silken cord, glanced at the 
first line, dwelt fondly on the signature— 
‘Gustavus Adolphus’—her eyes suffused with 
tears of pleasure; then motioning graciously 
her greeting to the knight, turned again to the 
Duchess and ladies, who waited to conduct her 
to her temporary place of abode. A rich colla- 
tion was there prepared; at the close of which 
the Queen retired to her chamber, read the 
letter, and commanded the young officer to be 
summoned. 

“You are a native of Brandenburg?” she 
said, while she gave the youth her white hand 
to kiss. 

Hepburn answered in the affirmative, and 
again made proffer of his service and devotion. 

“I am your debtor, noble knight!” replied 
Mary, “and rejoice to find a countryman so 
worthy. You have saved my husband—have 
bled for him; how dear to Mary of Brandea- 
burg are those wounds! I see by your badge, 
you are of the Order of the Sword; Jet me be- 
stow another badge, less martial, but not less 
honourable—a pledge of the approbation of your 
Queen!” The knight sank on his knee, and 
the royal hands of Mary tied round his neck 
the blue ribbon with the white cross of the 
Seraphin Order. 

“ Now rise, gallant sir!” said her majesty— 
“and relate to us the adventure wherein you 
saved the king’s life.” 

Hepburn was in no little confusion; it had 
formed no part of his martial education to 
speak or act in presence of the fair; and meyer 
had his eyes beheld so fair and noble a 
ny. But the Queen commanded, a 
crimsoned face and downcast eyes, he 
the particulars of the engagement, the 
embarrassed as truth compelled him to give to 
himself and his comrades the praise of the vic- 
tory. The Queen thanked him at the conclu- 
sion; and tears of sympathy in many beautiful 
eyes were also his reward. 

The next day Hepburn, with the officers of 
his suite, and the nobles of the court of Bogis- 
laus, was presented in form to the Queen and 
her ladies; a round of gaieties and festivities 
succeeded, in which the knight could not min- 
gle with pleasure, since, notwithstanding the 
honours that had crowned his military career, 
a blight was upon his heart's dearest hopes. 
The image of his lost Irene, as he had last seen 







her, appealing to heaven against him, against 
her own love, with eyes upturned in solemn 
self-sacrifice, was with him in the heat of 
strife—in the pomp of war; how much more in 
moments of leisure—in hours when others were 
mirthful, while no effort could tompel a smile 
to his lips! His habitual melancholy was not 
unmarked, nor its cause unconjectured, by the 
Queen and her dames; (what is so penetrating 
as a woman’s perception in such matters?) and 
there was one among the circle who resolved 
to be the physician to heal his bosom’s wounds. 

Before her marriage with Gustavus, Mary, 
at the court of her father, Sigismund of Bran- 
denburg, had formed acquaintance with a youn 
Italian lady, the widow of the Marchese Ricci. 
Banished for political causes from his own 
country, that noble had found shelter at the 
Prince’s court. His young bride accompanied 
him, but hardly, as it se¢emed, from the impulse 
of love. At sixteen, she became a widow; 
frivolity, and love of pleasure, soon caused her 
to forget she was an exile; the princess, com- 
passionating her condition, caused her to for- 
get she was alone. Mary took Donna Giulia 
for her chosen companion; they became insepa- 
rable friends, till the love of the princess for 
Gustavus overmastered every other feeling. 
Notwithstanding their partial estrangement, 
Ginlia accompanied her, on her marriage, to 
Sweden, and retained a place in her household. 
This lady, who had not yet numbered twenty 
summers, vain, voluptuous, and ambitious, was 
now resolved, cost what it might, on the con- 
quest of the youthful hero. Whén a lovely 
woman thus resolves, it seldom costs much to 
achieve the conquest! 

Donna Giulia’s beauty was of that majestic 
and luxuriant cast, peculiar to the women of 
Lombardy: A figure rather above the middle 
size, rounded in youthful fulness, and exhibiting 
the perfection of grace in every movement—a 
glossy abundance of dark brown hair, worn in 
the becoming Grecian style—large, dark, melt- 
ing eyes, more speaking, more languid, and yet 
more brilliant than the blue orbs of the northern 
dames—ever fascinating in their expression of 
gaiety or feeling—a complexion transparent as 
the day, and mantling with the sunny flush of 
health and youthful spirits—the rose on her 
cheek contrasting with the whiteness of her 
classic forehead, and with a neck like alabas- 
ter—these formed the claims of the lovely Ita- 
lian to superior beauty; yet was she not envied, 
for her vivacity, somewhat unrestrained, in 
contrast to the reserved manners of her com- 

nions, was refined by polished ease and grace; 

er energy was tempered with the blandest 
good humour; and much was conceded to her 
country and her habits, even by those most dis- 
ed to censure the freedom of her demeanour. 

Her susceptible heart, hitherto untouched by 
love, for she had laughed to scorn the cold 
courtesy of her northern admirers, now surren- 
dered itself to the new feeling with all the 
warmth and abandonment of her country. She 
treated Hepburn with sympathy and kindness, 
as if discerning and feeling for his misfortunes ; 
she assumed a frank, but gentle manner towards 
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him, calculated to win, without intruding on 
his confidence; she did all, in short, a gifted 
woman could do to please, and felt no doubt she 
should ere long supplant her unknown rival. 
She obtained Hepburn’s admiration, his grati- 
tude, his este¢m—his confiding friendship. He 
dreamed not of more; perhaps would not, had 
his heart been unoccupied ; for though beloved 
of his monarch, he had no possession but a true 
sword and an unsullied name. 

A fortnight had passed since the queen’s 
landing, and as she was shortly to proceed to 
Stettin, a grand entertainment was given before 
her departure by the duchess. 

“Do you attend the ball to-night!” said 
Donna Giulia, with a languid air, to Hepburn, 
as the dames were retiring after dinner to make 
their evening toilette; “I am ill at ease, and 
have prayed the queen to excuse me; if it be 
not too great a sacrifice, I pray you keep an 
invalid company!” 

The knight gladly consented, for the glare 
and pomp of court assemblies were distasteful 
to him ; and he followed the stately lady to her 
dressing-room. It was fitted up with more of 
luxury than then prevailed even among the 
German nobility. ‘The broad space between 
the windows was occupied by a Venetian mir- 
ror of extraordinary size, in a frame of massive 
silver; the sofas were furnished with silken 
cushions embroidered with gold; marble tables 
bearing silver vases filled with flowers, stood 
on different sides of the room; the heavy hang- 
ings darkened the little light that came through 
the stained windows. The lady rang for her 
maid, who lighted a lamp of rose coloured ala- 
baster; then Giulia suffered herself to be re- 
lieved of her head-dress, and let her dark tresses 
float unconfined over her unrivalled neck and 
shoulders, She had previously exchanged her 
robe of gold brocade for a simple mantle of 
white silk; a gauze kerchief was thrown care- 
lessly over her neck, and Hepburn thought as 
he gazed, that he had never beheld a being so 
lovely. 

The lady dismissed her maid, and seated her- 
self on the sofa, leaning her head on her fair 
round arm, while she signed to the young offi- 
cer to take a seat near her. 

Hours passed away unheeded in conversation; 
for the polished Italian possessed tact to charm 
away all sense of embarrassment; it became 
more serious; and Hepburn, in spite of the re- 
solution of sterner moments, found himself be- 
trayed, for the first time, into speaking openly 
of his love and his disappointment. He was a 
true hearted soldier; reverence for the fair was 
to him a sacred duty; and he saw in his dan- 

erous companion only a woman of sy aren 
coon who felt and avowed friendship for him. 
He shared with her the treasured secret of his 
manly breast; he spoke as his heart prompted, 
sadly, but earnestly, while his eyes glistened 
with unrepressed tears. 

“ Ah! my good knight!” cried Giulia; “how 
in - inmost heart do I feel for you! Would 
that I could console you—could make you hap- 
py’ | sympathise with you—for I too have 
oved—loved hopelessly! Yet, more unhappily 


than you—for he who won my heart—who won 
it without return—belonged to another !” 

Weeping, she hid her face upon her arm, ex- 
tending her right hand towards the knight. 
He pressed it respectfully to his lips ; she drew 
him towards the sofa where she sat. The 
good genius of the young man might have whis- 
pered him to beware, while he took the offered 
seat, and looked upon the face now turned to- 
wards him. How radiantly beautiful was that 
face, glowing with emotion, while tears still 
bedewed the long lashes that shaded the lovely 
eyes. Those eyes were suffused ; a tender sor- 
row was in their expression ; the beautiful bust 
heaved—he could almost hear her heart beat- 
ing:—her warm breath was on his cheek. “So 
gentle—so kind,” she murmured softly; “I 
scarce recognise the dreaded warrior, who ever 
courts danger. So noble a heart-—would you— 
tell me!—would you rejoice to see me happy!” 

“ How can you ask, lady?” cried the knight. 
“Could my life purchase your happiness, I 
would offer it with joy, counting the sacrifice 
too slight! But my sympathy is fruitless; far 
distant, doubtless, in the land of the myrtle and 
orange, dwells the chosen of your heart!” 

“ Ah! not so!” sighed the lady Giulia; “ he 
is nearer than sn dream. Would he speak as 
- speak? You would give your life for my 

appiness—and yet you love me not! What 
should he be willing to give or sacrifice, who 
loves a woman? Tell me, dear knight. No— 
tell me not—it might offend—” 

“ What shall I tell you?” asked Hepburn, in 
some embarrassment. 

“ Nothing—nothing. Leave me, I beseech 
you, leave me!”—The knight rose to depart.— 
* No, no, stay!” she cried impetuously, clasping 
his hand in both hers—*“ Stay with me !—alas! 
Iamachild. I know not what I would ask.” 

Filled with surprise, embarrassment, and 
compassion, Hepburn looked at her in silence. 
Her agitation distressed him, but no explana- 
tion could he or would he read in the soft dark 
eyes, which, full of tearful fondness, were raised 
to his. He would have given worlds to be gone, 
but how could he leave her thus? He vowed 
in his inmost soul never again to be found in 
such a strait—yet, he knew not himself the 
object of Giulia’s love, but only felt too deeply 
hig own weakness. It portpes ne aes severest 

Again he rose, an ntly disengaged 
ind one hers. Suddenly, n by = i 
impulse, the fair Italian sprang to her 
ung her arms round his neck, and laid 
her head on his breast, while words of wild 
import, words of passion and sorrow, and love 
unbounded, mingled with the sobs that seemed 
to burst from her inmost heart, agitating vio- 
lently her whole frame. 

The burning blush of shame mantled like 
lightning on the brow of the noble youth, as 
the arms of the siren were wound about him, 
and he heard her confession. “ Away—on the 
instant !” was the warning of his better nature. 
The image of Irene flashed across his mental 
vision; it was that of a guardian cherub 
mourning the fall of his charge. What mild 
reproach was in those soft blue eyes! 
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Self-humiliated, stricken with remorse that 
he had thus yielded to the fascinations of a wo- 
man he could never love, he unclasped Giulia’s 
arms from his neck, and placed Her trembling 
on the sofa. “Farewell, Donna Giulia!” he 
said: “I leave you this instant—for my own 
esteem—my heart’s acquittal is dear to me, 
and I am guilty that [ have stayed so long! 
Your charms—the charms so few could resist, 
may plead my excuse to you—to me they can- 
not—for the recollection of duty has broken the 
bewildering dream. I am not worthy of your 
love. Farewell! forget, or think with pity, 
not with anger, on one who shuns you because 
honour forbids him to cherish toward you any 
feeling warmer than respect!” 

He had left the apartment before the disap- 
pointed fair one recovered from the stupor of 
surprise occasioned by his parting words. 
What did the lovely Italian, her proffered 
heart and hand thus unceremoniously rejected ? 
She paced her apartment hurriedly for some 
moments—she surveyed her slighted charms in 
the mirror—the glorious abundance of her dark 
locks—the eyes more brilliant for the scorn 
that flashed from them—the cheeks suffused 
with the deepest crimson of resentment—she 
vowed revenge on the youth, on her uuknown 
rival, on all the world! Finally, she rung for 
her maid; gathered her rich tresses into a 
head-dress more becoming than any she had 
ever worn before; donned her most gorgeous 
robes, and prepared to attend the “solemn 
ball” given by the Duchess of Pomerania. 

“ He will be there!” she murmured—“ and 
he shall feel my scorn! The Queen will com- 
mand his attendance; Oh, yes! he will be 
there!” 

Hepburn, meanwhile, was ushered into the 
Queen’s cabinet, having earnestly requested 
- eenene Mary was dressed for the fes- 

val, 

“ Be sure,” she said, graciously, in reply to 
the knight's statement that he had a dear boon 
to crave, the nature of which, however, she 
mistook—* Be sure, I will use my utmost influ- 
ence. I thought, indeed, when I saw you first 
so pensive and love-stricken—that not so soon— 
well! you are a man! wherefore should you 
not forget? And the king’s wish is realized™ 

“The king’s wisht Then your mpajes 
will pardon me!” exclaimed Hepburn. © 

“J? aye, that will I! but the lad 
say truth, | expected more constancy from 
I thought not to see so bold a heart so 4 
subdued !” 

“Good heavens!” cried the bewildered 
knight; “ how should your majesty know”— 

“How strangely you ask! what should I 
know! come you not to ask of me the hand of 
our fair Marchese?” 

“No, my Queen,” replied Hepburn—* but 
with quite another purpose. I come to thank 
your majesty for your gracious favour towards 
me, and to pray your permission to depart im- 
mediately to join the king’s army.” 

“How! would you leave me? Tell me, I 
entreat you—sir knight, tell me what has hap- 
pened! How is it, that you, whom I saw to- 












day so happy in the circle of my dames, wish 
to leave us so suddenly to-night?” 

Hepburn crimsoned to the very temples; but 
assuming an air of gallantry—* My gracious 
queen,” he said, “it is even because I was too 
well pleased in so fair a circle! Who enters a 
garden so rich, may be tempted to pluck some 
of its flowers; and I”— 

“You would fly from temptation; is your 
heart then so weak? Untried virtue is no vir- 
tue. Is your love so mutable, ’tis proof that it 
would not last a lifetime; your fair one has an 
escape as well as you. If your love be strong, 
fair knight, can it not withstand so light a 
triah?” 

“Call you the trial light?” 

“Ha! you have felt it, then! Well, a lov- 
ing, single, true heart doth hold all trials light! 
Remain with us, you have been unhappy in 
your love; choose among the daughters of this 
land one easier to obtain, Stay with us. Your 
Queen asks it!” 

The youth was sore beset. “It is my duty 
to stay, if you command it,” he said; ‘but 
humbly, on my knee, I beg the favour of dis- 
missal,” 

The Queen pondered long, resting her head 
on her hand, and spoke at length with a more 
serious air. 

“JT will not gainsay your wish; but ere we 
ee I may do you a service—a woman’s wit 

s guessed your secret; but confide tome the 
obdurate fair one’s name.” 

Painful as was the revival of his heart’s 
wasting grief, Hepburn could not deny the 
confidence which the royal Mary honoured him 
by asking. 

She wrote a letter, which she sealed and se- 
cured with a silken string, and gave him for 
the hand of Gustavus. “Go,” she said at 
length—“ Go, noble knight; forget not your 
countrywoman—nay, I trust we soon shall meet 
again!” She held out her hand; Hepburn 
kneeled and kissed it; then rose and retreated 
towards the door. 

The Queen called him back before he had 
reached the threshhold. ‘I would give you,” 
she said, “a memento of this hour, and of this 
interview.” She drew a ring from her finger; 
* See,” she continued, smiling —* the beautiful 
stone in the midst is an opal; it gleams with 


Sall the colours of the rainbow; but though 


much larger, it has not half the value of one of 
he brilliants that surround it. It is easily im- 
pressed; you may cut it with your dagger, you 
may break it in pieces on the ground. The 
stones that encircle it, on the contrary, are 
hard, indestructible. ‘he opal is the heart of 
man—soft, opaque; the gay colours play on 
the outside; it varies in every ray; it shines 
not in the fire as in the clear beam of heaven.” 

Hepburn cast down his eyes, and reddened; 
the Queen continued, playfully—* These stones 
are diamonds; pure and firm; like the heart of 
woman; transparent as light; not on the sur- 
face, but within the colours gleam; it hoards 
the burning ray for winter’s gloom. See, 
knight! the stones that encircle the opal, give 
the ring its value; so is man’s heart only of 
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rice when the affection of woman clings to it. 

ake the ring, and remember my words; may 
it prove a talisman to you! Should fortune 
crown your love, give it to your bride, and tell 
her what I have said!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was almost dark when Hepburn, and a 
small body of horse under his command, reach- 
ed the king’s camp near Wriezen. Shouts 
greeted him when he was recognised by the 
soldiers, who dismissed from duty, were loung- 
ing in groups about the encampment. A num- 
ber were assembled around a rude block or 
pulpit, on which a man was eagerly haranguing 
them in broken German. Hepburn stopped his 
horse to observe him. He was apparently about 
seventy years of age, with a countenance so 
sinister and forbidding, that the first sight of 
him might well excite suspicion. The uncouth 


yet fantastic style of his apparel strengthened gu 


the impression of disgust; and his long beard, 
tangled and uncut, added to the wildness of his 
me wos He held an open book in one 
and, from which he read passages ever and 
anon, declaiming with great vehemence, and 
in singing nasal tones; while the soldiers iis- 
tened, now with wondering attention, now 
with shouts and bursts of laughter. The 
knight stopped not to hear, but hastened on to 
the royal tent, where he besought his majesty’s 
rdon for his abrupt return; and ended by 
aughingly praying the king to send him here- 
after against a whole battery of cannon, and 
the swords of an hundred Imperialists, rather 
than into such peril as he had escaped. - 

“Thou art welcome, ne’ertheless, my son,” 
said the monarch; “for tomorrow we march 
for Frankfort; and thence, please fortune, to 
Stettin! Meanwhile, give us your tidings; 
how fares my consort? 7 shall sup with me, 
and be not grudging of your news. We are 
alone; for the officers, like the soldiers, are 
bewitched with their new preacher.” 

“ The gray man? who is he, your majesty? 
I marked him as I rode into the camp.” 

“Oh, a superstitious dreamer, who came 
with the baggage from Gartz; he has seen 
more visions than Ezekiel, of swords, and bat- 
tles in the clouds, and I wot not what. 1 have 
mind to send him to the Emperor !” 

* * * * * * 

Hepburn returned late to his tent; th 
night was clear, though moonless; and as h 
passed through the encampment, silent as 
deserted city, save when the calls of the senti- 
nels were heard, his thoughts recurred to his 
own destiny. His attention, however, was 


suddenly attracted by seeing a dark object — 


gliding at a distance between the tents. He 
thought it at first some animal; but a nearer 
approach discovered it to be a man, creeping on 
his hands and feet, and evidently anxious to 
avoid observation. Hepburn’s suspicions were 
instantly excited. He followed the man; the 
darkness, however, and the stranger’s agility, 
enabled him to elude his scrutiny; the object 
suddenly disappeared; and after a vain search 
in every direction, deeming it not prudent to 


give the alarm, the knight was obliged to con- 
tent himself with quietly ordering four of his 
men to arm themselves, and keep watch till 
dawn before the royal tent. 

Gustavus Adolphus, the bravest man of his 

time, slept usually without guards; in the in- 
most chamber of his tent, on a simple camp 
bed, resting his sacred head beneath a canopy 
of armor, the hangings were doubled to keep 
out the cold; a space of half a foot between. 
All was silence in the chamber, when some 
one moved in this space, and in the corner, 
where the canvass joined, the curtains were 
gently drawn aside—farther and farther, till a 
man entered at the aperture. He glided to 
the king’s couch, drew from his bosom a short 
dagger, and lifted his arm to strike. At the 
same instant a tall figure sprang from the other 
side of the bed, caught the assassin’s arm, and 
cried in tones that pierced like steel—* The 
ard!—the guard!” 
“Who is there?” cried Gustavus, springing 
from his bed, and snatching the long-sword that 
lay beside him—*“ Give answer, or I hew you 
down—who is there?” 

“Tt is I, my king!” answered Hepburn, still 
struggling with his enemy—* lights! lights! 
help me! I am wounded—and cannot hold the 
ruffian !—help !” 

His men rushed in with the king’s chamber- 
lain, and several of the soldiers with lights, 
which discovered the gray man in mortal strife 
with the young knight, who was bleeding pro- 
fusely from a wound in the shoulder. As he 
saw and ised his enemy, he seized him 
by the throat, and threw his head violently 
backward; so that the assassin fell senseless to 
the ground. 

The soldiers who now crowded in, alarmed 
by the outcry, seized the lifeless traitor, and 
would have dragged him out, to hang him on 
the next tree; but the king bade them desist 
from their purpose of vengeance. 

“There is time enough for punishment,” 
said he; “keep the villain under guard. But 
how is it with you, brave young man—my 
friend! what hoa!—send hither our surgeon 
instantly—he is hurt!” 

“ My liege, ’tis a trifle—tis nothing! God 

ised Tdi not come too late!” 
my good son!—but Mary herself shall 
ou! Strike tents with the dawn; we 
to-morrow at Stettin ; thence to Frank- 
lighter hearts! Remain with me, 
. in my tent; I would have farther 
rse with you.” 












CHAPTER V. 


“The last of your race!” said Gustavus 
Adolphus, at Stettin, to his young friend and 
protegé, on whom he had just conferred new 
rank; “the last of your race! then must you 
seek means to perpetuate the honours your 
sword has won! Baron Von Heldensohn! fol- 
low my counsel ; home to Sweden, when 
we have chasti once more the Emperor’s 
miscreants; and seek a bride among the daugh- 
ters of princes. The haughtiest sire wil] not 
question your rank or right, for you are our 
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friend and son! And we will bestow lands for 
the bride’s dower.—Ha! silent? you will not 
obey! you are ready to sacrifice life for me, 
but not an idle caprice !” 

“My liege, it is no caprice! Pardon me! 
what would avail me a Duke's coronet, if love 
hallowed not the prize? Sire, I pray you”— 

“No more! you will think better of it! I 
warrant me, before to-morrow! Come, now; 
the Queen waits to give you welcome. Her 
woman heart thanks you, that you have saved 
my life; I thank you, that you have justified 
my faith in human nature, and shown me a 
monarch can be loved by his subjects.” 

The folding doors were opened. Gustavus 
took the young baron by the hand, and led him 
towards the Queen, who stood in the midst of 
her train of ladies and nobles. Hepburn’s 
eyes sought the royal Mary; the next instant 
his knee forgot its homage, and he stood ga- 
zing, as on a vision, on the form of a young 
girl, who, herself almost fainting, leaned upon 
the arm of one of the court dames. 

“ Your trials are over!” cried Gustavus, ad- 
vancing with a benevolent smile. “ You have 
refused a bride at my hands; accept one from 
the hands of our consort; and she shall tell 
you, when time permits, of her pleading for 
you. Winlaf gives you his daughter; you 
must make her baroness to-night, that we may 
bless the bridal before our departure. What 
say’st thou, maiden ?” 

Hepburn threw himself at the Queen’s feet; 
he bowed his face to the ground to conceal the 
emotion he could not master; then rising, his 
arms clasped the beautiful, the weeping Irene, 
who could ouly hide in his bosom the tears and 
blushes she would not that the noble circle 
should see. 

“Yet am I shamed in this!” pursued the 
king; “all the favours I have bestowed have 
not given him half the joy of this device of my 
queen’s! Well, let it be so! Lead on, to the 


nuptial feast; for our time presses.—Lead 
on!” 

The banquet was prepared in an adjoining 
hall. In the balcony were ranged musicians, 
who welcomed with kettle-drum and trumpet 
the entering guests. The sea had yielded 
stores of every variety of fish to deck the 
board; and all the luxuries of the land were 
collected. Ortolans, gelinottes, peacocks with 
their starry trains spread, with boarsheads, and 
game of every description, and dishes we have 
neither time nor space to describe, constituted 
the feast. 

As twilight came on, two doors on either 
side of the hall were thrown open, and servi- 
tors entered in rich liveries, bearing in each 
hand silver sconces with wax lights burning. 
When the lights were distributed, healths 
were drank; and, escorted by the music, the 
company proceeded to a neighbouring saloon, 
where a Protestant priest waited on the ste 
of the temporary altar, to unite the youthful 
lovers. 

“Baron Von Heldensohn!” said the deep 
voice of the king—* receive your bride at our 
hands. Her father, who is ill at ease, sends 
his blessing. Let him never repent his mon- 
arch’s choice!” The ceremony was performed, 
and — led his bride to the Queen. 

“ And now, my lord!” said Mary, “ we all 
crave a boon. Remain with us to celebrate the 
bridal festivities. I pray you, deny me not!” 

“ Nay, mine honoured spouse,” replied the 
king—* it grieves me that I must—per force— 
deny you; no less than for my own sake, that 
we must part tonight! Yet we leave two 
hearts happy. Hepburn, I give you eight days 
for rejoicing; join me then, in Mecklenburg ! 
Farewell! be happy as you have proved your- 
self ‘fearless and true!’” So saying, Gusta- 
vus turned away, and led the Queen from the 
hall. 

Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Nay lady, cease not—touch again 
That quivering string, its soft notes stealing 
O’er my wrapt fancy, happier hours revealing, 

Reveal some well-remembered strain, 

Called forth in days by-gone, by one 
Who may not sweep again with rosy fingers 
The harp’s rich strings, but whose music lingers 

Now when the gentle minstrel’s gone. 


That note again! Ah! let it swell, 
There’s something in its melody 
That calms my passion’s wildly raging sea, 


As if by fairy’s magic spell. 
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’Tis rising now, that soul-like strain, 

As I have heard it in my dreams, awaking 

From seraph harps, it heals the heart that’s breaking 
My bosom’s calm and still again. 


The sound has died away—now break 
The harp-strings, even while they quiver : 

Hushed must their numbers be, and near 

Let other strains from them awake, 

They were the last she played—’twas even, 
And while her fingers o’er the chords were straying, 
Her tresses in the soft breeze gently playing, 

Her spirit passed from Earth to Heaven. 

Houston, Texas. 
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CHIVALRY OF HORSES. 


BY MISS CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Lapy Reapers or tHe Lapy’s Boox, 

Did you ever ride on horseback? If so, 
then I fancy you know what a fuss it makes— 
this rummaging for old side-saddles and new— 
this begging and borrowing of horses—this dis- 
puting as to who shall ride the plough horse— 
and who shall have the pony, and who shall 
ride Squire Jones’s charger—this fixing of 
snaffiles, and curbs, and girths, and saddle- 
cloths—this rigging up in old and young, long 
and short riding-dresses—this tucking, and pin- 
ning, and pulling and fixing of skirts—this 

ning and fretting of those who are pound- 

ing up and down on the plough horses—this 

sympathy of those who skim ahead on the easy 

this breaking of girths, and lengthening 

of stirrups, and changing of saddles and horses 
by the gallant and pitying beaux. 

All these things you wot of, but I wish to 
tell you of some of the benefits which arise 
from cultivating a high respect for the chivalry 
of horses. “ Chivalry of horses,” say you— 
what does that mean! Does not chivalry come 
from cheval, the French word for horse? What 
sense is there in the expression! Now, suppose 
I could not tell you?’ Do you suppose that 
people ever know what they mean when they 
talk about chivalry? Look at the young row- 
dey, breathing through his whiskers, and flirt- 
ing his rattan—he swears like a pirate, drinks 
like a sailor, breaks wine glasses, kicks over 
tables, and sticks a dirk into his best friend, 
if he even intimates that such conduct is not 

rfectly that of a gentleman. Ask him, and 

e will tell you that he is the very pink and 
mirror of chivalry. 

I have not exactly the same meaning for the 
term chivalry, which this interesting youth has. 
When I speak of the chivalry of horses, it is a 
much more respectable affair, and though I 
cannot tell precisely what it is, 1 am about to 
show some of the benefits which accompany or 
flow from cultivating a high relish and a due 
respect thereto. 

always had a strong feeling of this ki 
I never was afraid of a horse, and though so 
of my early friends can testify to a sort of 
in like race of mine, when at the age of 
r first mounted the animal, whereby the w 
village was thrown into consternation; ye 
as no injury befel me, | never lost my loving 
and trusting spirit toward every individual of 
the race. Bat after the aforesaid flourish in 
my first adventure on horseback, my friends 
ever seemed to have a singular aversion to 
any farther developments of the kind, and it 
was not till many years after some few prac- 
tising lessons, in obedience to the suggestion 
of my physician, I began to talk again of morn- 
ing rides on horseback. “But,” exclaimed my 
various friends, “ what will you do? no proper 
horses here for ladies—no beau to escort you in 
an early morning ride.” 


“Find me a horse,” said I, “let us trust to 
the chivalry of the race, and we shall see.” 

Sister Nelly was not quite so full in the faith 
as myself, but after some urging she consented 
to jon me in a morning ride. 

“ What is the name of this horse, Ramsay ?” 
said I, as he placed me on the saddle. “Music, 
ma’am,” was the reply. 

“And what is the name of Nelly’s? ‘“Danc- 
ing, ma’am—they are a span for any hack.” 

“Music and Dancing—good! we shall have 
a merry time, I fancy.’ 

We sallied forth, groomless and beauless. 

“Ts your horse an easy one,” said I to Nelly. 

“J—don’t—know,” said she; and each parti- 
cular word came forth as if knocked out in spite 
of herself—volition having very little to do with 
the matter. For myself, I must say that I have 
several times in the course of my life, sat more 
easily and quietly than I did on that horse. 

After about fifteen minutes of speechless at- 
tempts to accommodate the pace of our steeds 
more to our convenience, we began to gain a 
a little in the matter of comfortable sitting, 
when suddenly I beheld Nelly on a long trot 
towards a stable yard. 

“Where are you going?” called I. 

“To Jericho!” said she, half in terror and 
half in merriment. In two minutes Music was 
eating oats in a barn-yard, and shortly Dancing 
came up to join in the repast. 

I was provided with a whip, and trusting to 
the chivalry of the race, I made such use of it, « 
that after a little prancing and curvetting we 
careered out of the barn-yard, and proceeded on 
our ride. 

We succeeded in gaining a tolerably decent 
quiet gait, during about half an hour, when 
suddenly Dancing quickened his pace, and to 
my amazement I saw him mounting an ascent 
on the right hand of the road. hen on the 
summit he wheeled, about. There sat Nelly 
and Dancing up, while Music and I were down. 
at are you sitting up there for, like St. 
horseback? quoth I. 
mercy’s sake, help me, what shall 











him come down,” said I. 
”’ said she. 

him,” said I. 

m afraid to do it,” said she. 

Just then a young beau of hers came in sight, 
one Daniel, who resembled his great namesake 
more in his ness than in courage—* Oh! 
Daniel,” said I, “help that maiden.” 

Then Daniel made assay. First, he mounted 
the bank, then he advised Nelly to ride down, 
then he walked a circuit around the horse, 
keeping at a most respectful distance, then he 
turned his face to me, and looked most woe 
begone. 

“ Daniel,” said I, “come and hold my horse.” 
He obeyed, and in a trice I was by the side of 
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Nelly, holding my trailing riding-dress in one 
hand and my whip in the other. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder and dis- 
mount,” said I. She slid off in a twinkling. 

I then took the frisky gentleman by the bri- 
dle, and we danced a sort of hornpipe down the 
side of the hill. 

“Mount my horse, Nelly,” said I, “and let 
me see what sort of a figure this fellow will 
dance next.” 

My whip had a stinging snapper, and I had 
great faith in the chivalry of the animal, so 
when fairly seated on the saddle, I applied my 
whip so cheerily, that the dancing gentleman, 
instead of using four feet in’ taking his steps, 
restricted himself to two. 

Whereupon, I heard the mowers in a neigh- 
bouring field begin to call out, “ Take care of 
that gal! Young man, hold that horse, or the 
gal will be killed—sartin !” 

But Daniel stood aghast, and I had no thought 
of being killed, and shortly, Sir Dancing re- 
terned to his quadruped habits, and we then 
returned home in peace and safety. 

After this, we tried in succession all the va- 
rious Rosinantes which the obsequious livery- 
stable keeper brought to experiment upon, each 
one of which he declared was “exactly the 
creature for a lady.” 

There was Rover, who would trot like a ful- 
ling-mill; and Prince, who snorted and kicked 
without rhyme or reason; and Pirate, who 
would run like a streak; and Charley who 
would turn and make for home whenever the 
notion seized him, in spite of whip or rein; and 
lastly came Peter, who would take to trotting 
in such style, that it was a special interposition 
whenever the rider happened to hit the saddle. 

These were “ hard times” in the way of rid- 
ing. But halcyon days came on when my gal- 
lant Rollo appeared. Oh, my beautiful Rollo! 
if there is a land where the spirits of thy race 
depart, thou art coursing its bright fields—the 
fleetest, the noblest, and the best. His form 
was that of the true Arabian, and his eye had 
that bright and gentle, yet spirited look, so 
peculiar to his race. He was white as snow, 
and his long tail and mane, when duly washed 
and combed, glittered in the sun like threads 
of silver. Trained in the circus, he was com- 
plete in all the graces of an accomplished edu- 
cation, could kneel for his mistress to mount, 
or skim over a fence like a bird. 

Poor Rollo! he had but one fault. When he 
attempted to exceed a certain speed, he would 
breathe like a steamboat—not those smooth oily 
creatures that plough the eastern waters, but 
like those asthmatic creatures that toil up the 
Ohio, groaning and gruffing as if their larynx, 
trachea, bronchia, and all their breathing appa- 
ratus were brass, and the atmosphere cast steel. 
I bought him of my riding master, who set him 
off in the circus to great advantage. But when 
I took him to try Fim abroad, I perceived that 
his owner was very particular that [ should 
not exceed a certain pace. As he placed his 
anxiety on the benevolent ground of interest 
for my genteel and proper appearance in public, 
declaring it very ungenteel for a lady to canter 

i8 


in the streets of a city; and as my ride was not 
prolonged into the country, I never discovered 
this infirmity till the bargain was completed. 

In spite of his beauty, grace, and goodness, 
poor Rollo became somewhat of a butt in the 
community. So great were his spirits, and so 
fond was he of quick movement, that with the 
strongest double curb I often found difficulty in 
concealing his infirmities. Indeed, I did so 
love his graceful and fleet canter, that when 
fairly out of the city, I often indulged in his 
favourite speed, until all the children in the 
vicinity made merry at his approach. 

“There comes Rollo!” says one. “ Hollo, 
Old Wheezer!” says another. “ Better take 
some cough drops!” says a third. “ What is 
the matter with your horse ?”’ says a fourth. 

He was a most loving and faithful servant, 
and for three years, never failed in duty. True 
he did occasionally play a few pranks, but they 
were all harmless. For example, one morning 
he made his mistress, who had dismounted for 
some flowers, follow behind him for nearly two 
miles—every now and then stopping with a 
most demure and roguish look, till when within 
reach of his bridle, he would skim off like a 
frolicsome kitten, and then turn about to see the 
effect produced. 

Another time, while waiting for some bars 
to be removed, after the top one was taken off, 
without leave or license, he sailed over the rest 
taking good care, however, to keep his mistress 
well seated, and then paced along as if nothing 
special had occurred. 

Poor little Bessy! she will never forget her 
first ride with Rollo. She had long been plead- 
ing to be allowed a ride on horseback. But 
here I must stop to do justice to the chivalry 
of another of his race. Little Red Tinker was 
a prancing spirited animal, and would run like 
wild fire, 1f mounted by any of the lords of cre- 
ation. But put a timid woman or a little child 
on his back, and he was as gentle as a lamb, 
and as steady as aclock. For three years he 
was the daily companion of Rollo, carrying 
safely and surely all the young noviciates in 
the art of horsemanship. 

It was a calm summer evening, when sister 
Nelly and myself accompanied little Bessy in 
her long promised ride. We were pacing along 
the river banks in one of those broad meadows, 
sprinkled with trees and cornfields, and undi- 
vided by fences. 

“Take my hat, a moment,” said I, “ while I 
fix my hair.” 

As she took it, the hat slipped from her hand, 
the veil caught in her saddle, and there it swung 
dangling between the horse’s legs. Red Tinker 
started a few steps, this made the case worse, 
and it became a matter too strange even for his 
high chivalry. In a twinkling, I saw little 
Bessy careering off among the trees and corn- 
fields, with my hat and veil spurring up her 
steed to renewed exertions. Without thinking 
of Rollo’s infirmity, I gave him the reins, and 
sister Nelly knew not what else to do but follow; 
and such a rig as we run! Bessy flying over 
the meadow—now here and now there—my hat 
and veil flopping around her—I coursing after 
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TO NANCY 


IN HEAVEN. 








her, my hair flying, and Rollo piping in his 
loudest key, while Nelly was toiling on behind. 
But after careering about in this style for some 
five or ten minutes, the hat was disen . 
Tinker slackened his pace, and Bessy slid off 
into the long grass, where we found her un- 
harmed. 

With the most amusing naiveté, she began 
to apologise for riding so fast, declaring that 
she held the horse with all her might and could 
not stop him—congratulated herself that her 
habit was not torn at all—indeed, she seemed 
disposed to represent the whole matter as a 
very fortunate occurrence in every point of 
view, lest her probabilities of future rides might 
be diminished. But where was Red Tinker? 
Far off, nibbling the grass. So Nelly and I set 


a 


off to recover him, which proved no so easy a 
matter. For half an hour, we trotted, and 

ced, and gallopped, and cantered, all in vain. 

hen we tried a foot passage, but all to no 
purpose. At length, a countryman and his boy 
came in sight, and after hearing all the parti- 
culars of our adventure, with a good natured 
laugh they secured our stray animal, and we 
returned to town. 

Thus for years have I been a daily observer 
of the generous chivalry of horses, and though 
they have sometimes played us various pranks, 
it was always in a suitable time and place, while 
life and limb was ever preserved with faithful 
care. Poor Rollo! he is gone! but his grateful 
mistress will record at least this one memorial 
of his generous and faithful services. 
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TO NANCY, 
BY RUFUS 


Anat of purity! 
Dear shade of one that dwelt in mildness here, 
Guileless and innocent, forgive the tear 
That weeping love disconsolately yields, 
Forgive the mournful sigh ; 
Thou soul of purity, still ever dear! 
If in those blissful, ever-joyous fields 
Of heaven above, my memory still be nigh, 
Say, is it wrong to weep upon thy bier ? 


From yon unclouded heaven, 
Where thou art seated high in happiness, 
Far from these mingled scenes of' bitterness, 
And all the nameless forms of misery 
‘To hapless mortals given ; 
Oh, from thy bright abode look down and bless 
A spirit drooping for the loss of thee, 
Comfort and raise his heart with anguish riven, 
For still thy soul must be all gentleness ! 


Did’st thou not say to me, 
Ere in this vale of tears thy beauty set, 
Fresh as the flower by morning dew-drops wet, 
That, if thou wert an angel, thou would’st send 
Peace and felicity 
To crown my being—and would’st never let 
Affliction press the bosom of thy friend, 
Anguish or care come nigh 
To cloud his hopes; say, can’st thou now forget? 


IN HEAVEN. 


DAWES. 


Pale death has sealed thine eyes, 
And in the cold and cheerless tomb has laid 
The beauteous casket smiling nature made 
To keep the spirit, God in kindness gave ; 
Now that fair body lies 
Disrobed of beauty and in night arrayed 
Low in the damp, dark grave ; 
It had no power to hold thy sainted shade, 
That loathsome home of mortal qualities ! 


But oh! it is not there, 
It is not there my sighing spirit turns; 
But when the silent star of evening burns, 
And twilight blends so mildly with her beams ; 

Or when the summer air 
Breathes with the balm enshrined in blooming urns 
Melting in moonlight, then my spirit dreams, 

And rapt in heavenly contemplation, learns 
To raise with thee its meditative prayer ! 


Yes; it is ever so; 
For when I look abroad on nature’s face, 
I see thee smiling there—there’s not a place 
Where all the harmonizing parts combine 
In one soft scene to throw 
The unity of loveliness and grace, 
But there thy mildness, youth and beauty shine; 
While thon hts of thee all sentiments erase, 
Save those which purity has marked for thine. 


et HOO rege OOS 


CONVERS 


Ir we trace the faults of conversation up to 
their original source, most of them might, I 
believe, be resolved into this, that men would 
rather appear shining, than be agreeable in 
company ; they are endeavouring to raise admi- 
ration, instead of gaining love and good will; 
whereas the latter is in every body’s power, the 
former in that of very few. 

In company, it is our duty to adapt ourselves 
to the innocent humours and ways of thinking 
of those with whom we converse, and it is inde- 
licate to obtrude our concerns upon them, or 


ATIONS. 


give scope to any of those peculiarities of beha- 
viour that distinguish our own profession, or the 
smal] societies to which we are accustomed. 

That conversation, which promotes the inno- 
cent amusement of our friends, and so contri- 
butes to their health and happiness; or which, 
by expressing our benevolence towards them, 
cherishes that temper in us, and gives an ex- 
ample for the encouragement of it in others; 
conversation of this character, is not idle, be- 
cause it is favourable to virtue, and friendly to 
mankind. 
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TOM STEINBERG. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


BY MRS. 8. 


“ Wnuo that saw Tom Steinberg twenty years 
ago, would have predicted the change that time 
has wrought !” was my involuntary exclamation, 
as I descended the steps of his elegant mansion, 
in one of the most fashionable streets of Phila- 
delphia ; ‘* who would have ever imagined that 
Tom Steinberg would have turned author and 
made a fortune.” 

As I paced leisurely along the broad trottoir 
to my lodgings, I mused upon the strange re- 
volution that had taken place in Tom Stein- 
berg’s character and fortunes, since we were 
school-fellows in one of the little primitive 
Dutch towns in central Pennsylvania, to the 
period, when, to the astonishment of the birch- 
wielding pedagogue, who had always called 
him a blockhead, and the schoolboys who had 
always made him the butt of their practical 
jokes, Tom Steinberg attained the dignity of 
M. D.—And now, in addition to all this, he was 
luxuriating in all the honours of successful au- 
thorship. 

The parents of Tom Steinberg were honest 
hard-working people, content to labour on the 
little farm which had desccended from father to 
son, through many generations, without an am- 
bitious thought beyond hoarding a small store 
of silver in “the chist,” to provide for the ne- 
cessities. of sickness and old age. ‘They had the 
true Dutch horror of all iniquitous inventions, 
in the shape of patent -ploughs, self-acting 
threshing machines, and steam-propelled butter 
churns. 

Tom’s father ploughed his land with a heavy 
substantial plough, the model of which was 
brought from Vater Land—he reaped his grain 
with a sickle—threshed it with a flail, and win- 
nowed it with a corn fan—en passant, I cannot 
help sometimes regretting that this picturesque 
implement of husbandry is so entirely super- 
seded by modern labour-saving machines. To 
an artist’s eye, the graceful tossing of the grain 
into the air—the chaff, borne lightly away by 
the wind—the golden heaps, accumulating at 
the feet of the sun-bronzed winnowers—is far 
more beautiful than the angular, awkward, un- 
wieldy-looking fanning-mill, with its suffocating 
clouds of dust, and deafening clatter. A Ben- 
thamite, who only regards l’utile, might, it is 
true, see differently; but [ must confess that I 
am too devoted a lover of the graceful and pic- 
turesque, ever to be a very consistent utilitarian. 

I said that the Steinbergs had a horror of mo- 
dern inventions; I remember one instance, in 
which this horror was overcome by the smooth- 
tongued eloquence of a Yankee clock-pedlar, 
and in an evil hour, good mother Steinberg, 
exchanged the antiquated Dutch clock, which 
had ticked faithfully in the corner of the kitchen 
for scores of years, and which she had wound 
up, with her own hands, every morning, since 
she was married—for a “ ra-al eight day clock, 
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that needn’t be wound up, only every Saturday 
night, and that would last forever, and be just 
as good as new at the eend of the time.” And 
then the clock was so handsome—three gilded 
nondescripts on the top, which the pedlar said 
were “spread eagles”—a likeness of General 
Washington in full uniform, in the centre—a 
wreath of brilliant red roses on the face—very 
elaborate gilded hands, and what was most irre- 
sistible, a looking-glass, of very respectable 
dimensions below the clock face. What woman 
could ever withstand a looking-glass !—not mo- 
ther Steinberg—for when her pretty daughter 
Katrine peeped at her own bright rosy face, and 
coaxingly reminded her mother that she had 
promised to buy a looking-glass when she was 
sixteen, and that two weeks had elapsed 
since she had attained that mature age—the 
good dame decided at once, and not only bar- 
gained away the old clock, but ten pounds 
of well-saved feathers into the bargain. Alas 
the day ! the sober, regular habits of the family 
were well nigh turned topsy-turvy. The new 
clock proved to be as erratic in its movements 
as the French watch of a modern belle. 

Katrine and her mother were the greatest 
sufferers from this state of things, for, like good, 
steady housewives as they were, they had al- 
ways regulated their labours by the clock, and 
they were often sadly put out of the way, by 
having the men come in from the field, where 
they had been at work, long before the dinner 
was ready, and then, how the whole family 
would scold about the clock, and the old man 
would wish that he “had hold of that lying 
varmint, that had cheated the women so, how 
he would cudgel him ;” and the elder sons would 
make poor Katrine almost cry with vexation, 
by telling her, “ that if it had not been for the 
looking glass, for her to see her pretty face in, 
they might have had the old clock yet”—and 
bid her take care that she never married a 
“ cheating Yankee.” 

Tom Steinberg was the only one of the family 
who had much advantage of “ book larning ;” 
he was a sickly boy, and his father said he was 
a “do-less creature on the farm, fit for nothing 
but to scare the crows, and that he might as 
well go to school,” and to school Tom went, year 
after year. I think I see him now, with butter- 
nut coloured homespun clothes, hanging loosely 
about his ill-formed, awkward limbs, looking 
as much as possible like Willis’s friend “ Job 
Smith.” Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
Willis must have seen Tom Steinberg before 
he made his graphic sketch of Job’s personal 
graces, as nature could hardly have formed two 
such specimens of “ journey work.” 

Poor Tom was perpetually in disgrace; he 
never knew his lessons, or rather his nervous 
bashfulness prevented him from ever reciting 
them. The schoolmaster’s knowledge extended 
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no farther than reading—writing—the four first 
rules of Daboll—a very imperfect insight into 
the mysteries of the “ grammar book,” and a 
little, a very little smattering of history and 
geography. He could not understand Tom’s 
character, and instead of stimulating him by 
judicious encouragement, he called him a block- 
head and a dunce; and a blockhead and a dunce 
he seemed likely to remain until the end of the 
chapter. 

One of those seeming trifles, which sometimes 
have such a marvellous effect on our destiny, 
ap the whole current of Tom Steinberg’s 
life. It was a warm, sunny, summer’s noon. We 
were gathered under the shade ofa group of mag- 
nificent elm trees, that grew on the bank be- 
tween the school-house and the sparkling stream 
that danced merrily by, to unite its waters with 
the beautiful Susquehanna. T'om was, as usual, 
stretched lazily upon the grass, his head resting 
against the moss-covered trunk of the patriarch 
of the grove, his eyes half shut, and his whole 
countenance exhibiting the vacancy of listless 
indolence. We were talking of plans for future 
life—one intended to be a preacher—another 
a lawyer—a third a merchant—a fourth a far- 
mer. “And what are you going to be Ben?” 
said one of the boys to me—* Why a doctor to 
be sure, as my father was before me,” I an- 
swered—“and I am going to Philadelphia to 
attend the lectures, four years from next win- 
ter.” 

“T’ll be a doctor, too—see if I won’t,” said 
Tom Steinberg, starting up. The boys shouted 
with laughter at this unexpected declaration. 
“T don’t care boys how much you laugh, nor 
how much fun you make of me. You see if I 
a’n’t a doctor, as well as Ben Van Slossen.” 

From that hour, a change seemed wrought in 
Tom Steinberg; his eye brightened—his form 
grew erect—instead of being always at the foot 
of his class, he was now almost perpetually 
above his fellows. Figures, which had seemed 
to him like the mysterious cabala of necromancy, 
began to speak an intelligible language to his 
mind. He soon acquired “all that the master 
knew,” of grammar, geography, and history.— 
In short, Tom, in spite of’ the gibes and jeers 
of ali at home but his mother and the gentle 
Katrine, and the obstinate pertinacity of the 
school-master, who persisted in calling him a 
dunce, appeared to be in a fair way of realizing 
his ambitious dreams. 

Four years after, while attending my first 
course of Lectures at the Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity, I was surprised, one morning, as I was 
ascending the steps of the Lecture-room, by 
hearing the familiar school-boy abbreviation of 
my name. I turned to see who called “ Ben Van 
Slossen,” and was not a little astonished to re- 
— the well-remembered face and figure 
of Tom Steinberg. 

T had lost - of him during my collegiate 
years, and I afterwards found, that he had ac- 
tually walked to Philadelphia with all his world- 
ly effects, consisting of a change of apparel, and 
a few books, tied in a handkerchief and slung 
over his shoulder, and had obtained a situation 
as a servant in the family of a physician, known 


as well for his unostentatious benevolence, as 
his profound learning and admirable skil]. That 
he had attracted the attention of his master by 
saving all his wages, but what served him for 
the most scrupulously restricted necessaries, to 
buy scientific books—that the philanthropic 
physician (whose name I forbear to mention, 
though should this sketch ever meet his eye, 
he will doubtless recollect the poor boy whose 
interests he so essentially advanced,) promoted 
Tom from the kitchen to the study, and that he 
was now entering upon his first course of lec- 
tures.—*And so you see, Ben, I shall be a doc- 
ror, after all,” said Tom, when he had given 
me the account I have briefly related. 

The next winter Tom received his degree ; 
the kind friend, who had so efficiently aided 
him, took him into partnership, and two years 
after, I heard of his marriage, to a very lovely, 
intelligent Quaker girl, with whom I confess 
myself to have been somewhat smitten during 
my stay in Philadelphia. I had been wise enough 
however, before I exposed myself to the ordeal 
of the bright eyes of the fascinating daughiters 
of the city of Brotherly Love, to give my heart 
into the safe keeping of my own dear Harriet, 
who now sits beside me in her matronly beauty, 
not one whit less charming or less lovely, in 
my eyes, than when she graciously condescend- 
ed, fifteen years ago, not only to take charge 
of my heart, but myself also. 

I had heard nothing of Tom Steinberg for 
years, when I was as much surprised as when 
he accosted me on the steps of the Lecture 
room, by the receipt of a “Treatise on Geopo- 
nics,” by Dr. Steinberg, with the compliments 
of the author. I confess I was not prepared to 
see so much scientific research, so much acute 
observation as was displayed in this little work. 

Even during the years that Tom’s faculties 
had seemed to be dormant, I found that he had 
critically noted the various processes which had 
passed before him, on his father’s farm—he had 
observed the effect of different kinds of tillage, 
upon different qualities of soil—the impoverish- 
ing effect of certain crops, and the enriching 
influence of others. And now, that thorough 
scientific investigation had shown him the rea- 
son for all these changes, he had, with the true 
spirit of his excellent patron, thrown together 
the results of his study and observation, in a 
work, which could not fail to be useful to the 
practical agriculturalist. 

His next work was, “An Enquiry into the 
Nature of the Connexion between Mind and 
Matter.” Then followed several Physiological 
Essays and Treatises, all very favourably re- 
ceived by the public, and finally, a work en- 
titled “ Moral Science, based upon Phrenology.” 
This was exactly suited to the spirit of the age. 
The lamented Spurzheim had awakened the 
minds of the American public to an examination 
of the claims of this science. The influence of 
his principles had spread gradually and silently. 
Rumours were abroad that Combe, the eloquent 
and profound advocate of Phrenology was about 
to visit our shores. Every one was on the qui 
vive to learn all that could be learned on the 
subject, with very little expenditure of time; 
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and my friend’s work appearing at this juncture, 
seemed exactly what the public wanted. 
It had been said, and by very learned, and 
honest and judicious men, too, * that Phrenolo- 
y and Morality could never be reconciled.” — 
hose who had heard, and those who believed 
that such was the fact, were anxious to read 
Dr. Steinberg’s book—thousands of copies sold 
immediately—the edition was speedily exhaust- 
ed—another published—and in the short space 
of six months, the work had passed through 
eight editions. Tom Steinberg had realized a 
fortune, and what he prized more, he had done 


something towards establishing a principle 
which he believed to have its foundation in 
Eternal Truth. 

I had witnessed the first dawnings of m 
friend’s awakened intellect—I had traced his 
progress step by step, until he had nobly won 
himself a name and a place among the wise and 
gifted of the land; and if by the recital of his 
success, I shall arouse the dormant faculties 
of a single mind, to a high-souled emulation, 
my design is accomplished. 

New York. 
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“GREEN OLD AGE.” 


BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 


I’vE heard men say, that Time 
Was but a common thief, 
Stealing trom manhood in his prime, 
All that is noble or sublime— 
From youth its fresh green leaf, 
Its rosy hue, 
Its sparkling dew, 
And whatsoe’er is pure, and eloquent, and true. 


And poets too have sung, 
How many a passing year 
Is rich with spoils of beauty, wrung 
By violence from old and young ; 
And how, for all things here, 
The pall—the shroud— 
The dark storm-cloud, 
Were the sole emblems truth had ever yet allowed. 


I hold it is not so— 
And they who thus complain, 
See but with jaundiced eye, and know 
But little of the lights that glow 
O’er sky, and earth, and main— 
Morning’s bright beam, 
Noon’s golden gleam, 
And evening’s flush that gilds grove, mountain, 
vale and stream. 


They know not the sweet art, 
That lies in love and truth, 
To keep alive within the heart, 
As when they first began to start, 
The pure, fresh founts of youth— 
Still welling there, 
*Mid doubt and care, 
Defying every change of every changing year. 


Some scores of years have passed, 
And done their work on me; 
. My sky has oft been overcast, 
Oft have I felt the bitter blast 
Of stern adversity— 
Tears oft have shed, 
Oft bowed my head, 
And almost wished my name were numbered with 
the dead. 


And yet—oh! yet, o’er all 

Those cloudy scenes and dark, 
There ever was within my call 
An arm outstretched to guard my fall, 
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And guide my fragile bark— 
A light—a sign— 
Of power divine, 
That made the darkest night wita radiant promise 
shine. 


Oh! the sweet tones of home! 
The loves that there abide! 
The names that, wheresoe’er I roam, 
Like music to my heart-strings come— 
My children and my bride! 
What power have they 
The storm to allay, 
And keep the eye of hope fixed on the star of day! 


Time only these endears— 
Each day more sweet, more true— 
*Mid storm and shine—’mid smiles and tears— 
Outliving change—outlasting years— 
Forever fresh and new, 
As brilliant now 
That eye and brow, 
As when before their shrine love taught me first to 
bow. 


No, no, the true heart’s love, 
And beauty, are like wine— 
The silent years that o’er them move, 
But soften, mellow, and improve, 
And make them lovelier shine. 
Where heart in heart 
Links, ne’er to part, 
Time stealeth not a ray, but doth more light impart. 


Time steals from only those 
Whose inner hearts are changed, 
Whose first affections—like the rose 
Cankered ere half its sweets disclose— 
From truth were soon estranged. 
So beauty’s beam, 
And hope’s sweet gleam, 
Faded with love away, like phantoms of a dream. 


But neither change nor age 
Comes o’er the heart of truth, 
The same sweet loves its thoughts engage, 
The same pure lines adorn its page 
At fourscore, as in youth; 
And heaven shall show 
How love can grow, 
And truth and beauty shine, as endless ages flow. 
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THE FAIRIES’ 


FOUNTAIN. 


BY MRS. CUSHING. 


Race of the rainbow wing, the deep blue eye, 


Whose palace was the 


bosom of a flower ; 


Who rode upon the breathing of a rose ; 
Drank from the hare-bell; made the moon queen 
Of their gay revels; and whose trumpets were 


‘the pink-veined honeysuckle ; and who rode 


Upon the summer butterfly; who slept 

L.ulled in the sweetness of the violet’s leaves— 
Where are ye now? And ye of eastern tale, 
With your bright palaces, your emerald halls; 
Gardens, whose fuuntains were of liquid gold ; 
Trees with their ruby fruit, and silver leaves, 
Where are ye now ?—Lady’s Book. 


On the margin of the great desert of Arabia, 
just where the last trace of vegetation is about 
to yield to the sterile waste of sand which 
stretches before the appalled traveller, a crys- 
tal fountain gushed from a rock, in the midst 
of a cluster of wild fruit trees, that seemed to 
invite the weary pilgrim to pause beneath their 
refreshing shade, and quaff the limpid waters of 
the fountain before entering on the burning 
heats of the desert. Wild roses fringed the 
brink of the Fairies’ Fountain, and the cle- 
matia, with its snowy blossoms, the splendid 
passion flower, and other parasitical plants of 
exquisite form and odour, clothed the grey 
rocks from which the pellucid water bubbled 
forth, with their delicate tracery, and threw 
from tree to tree the graceful luxuriance of 
their rich and beautiful festoons. Scarcely an 
hour in the day was this lovely spot wholly un- 
tenanted. The maidens who came to fill their 
vessels from the fountain, and to wreathe in 
their dark hair the wild flowers that grew 
around it, lingered while they prinked their 
tresses in the mirror of its waters, to tell some 
legend of their country, or to invoke the beni- 
son of the supernatural beings, who were said 
to dwell in the depths of its transparent bosom. 

But there was one maiden, who on this spot, 
met always the sun’s first rising beam, and sit- 
ting on the fountain’s brink, watched his last 
ray sink behind the far-off hills of the west. 
Azra was a humble, but a fair and virtuous 
maiden; there was not a damsel in the land 
who loved better to do a kind action, or who 
with a more willing heart, gave up her own 
pleasure, to the wishes or comfort of others. 
Her mother had died in giving her birth. Her 
father was a vine-dresser, and while he fol- 
lowed his daily occupation, the maiden was left 
to the charge of an old nurse, who had supplied 
to her a mother’s place, from ger infancy. 
Mahala managed all the household concerns, 
and left the young Azra to tend her flowers, or 
to spend whole days beside the Fairies’ Foun- 
tain, singing the beautiful songs of Arabia, and 
weaving from wild grasses, or the thready 
fibres of the palm tree, various fantastic orna- 
ments, which she disposed of to the ing 
travellers, who paused to rest themselves in 
the inviting shade. A beautiful grey-hound 
was her constant companion, and he crouched, 
when wearied by his gambols, at her feet, 


guarding the basket of delicious fruit, which 
she always brought with her to her favourite 
haunt, and which she shared gladly with the 
humble and way-worn; but to those whose ap- 
pearance bespoke the power to purchase, she 
sold it for a trifle, and at night carried home 
the small earnings of the day, to add to the 
scanty pittance ot her father. 

Azra was beautiful as a houri. The crimson 
of her lip was more brilliant than the vivid hue 
of the pomegranate blossom, and the carnation 
that glowed upon her cheek more delicate 
than the tints of the roses that she loved to 
wear upon her bosom. Her voice was enchant- 
ing as that of the nightingale, and her shape 
and step, graceful and airy as those of the wild 
antelope. She had, too, an affectionate heart, 
full of tenderness and kindly feeling; but Azra 
had wild dreams of something she had not yet 
seen—of a world of splendour, power, and 
riches, which made man omnipotent—where 
obedient slaves lived but to do his bidding— 
where the gales breathed perfume for his plea- 
sure, and the jewels of the mine, and gems 
from the ocean depths, were piled up for his 
use. She saw palaces of gold, in her dreamy 
imaginings, and love, beauty, and pleasure 
dwelt in their spacious halls, and revelled 
amidst the flowers and spices of their splendid 
gardens. Sometimes, while indulging these 
visions, which were fed by the wonderful le- 
gends to which she daily listened, she almost 
forgot her identity; and when the rustling of a 
leaf, or the fawning of her greyhound, disturbed 
her revery, she would awake with a sigh, and 
as she caught the reflection of her surpassing 
beauty in the fountain, audibly repine that she 
was doomed to a lot so humble and obscure. 

“ Why,” she one day exclaimed, “ why am I 
gifted with a taste for all that is magnificent, 
and beautiful, and endowed with personal at- 
tractions, superior to my mates, if I am destined 
forever to this obscurity of station! If I am 
never to have other society than that of my 
equals, nor higher occupation than plaiting 
these paltry ornaments, for which I obtain only 
a few sequins, given rather in courtesy, than 
as an equivalant for their value?” 

As she ceased speaking, she threw herself 
back against the vine-clothed rock at whose 
base she sat, and covered her face with her 
hands. For a few moments a deep silence 
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prevailed, when it was suddenly broken by a 
clear and sweet voice, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from the depths of the fountain, pronounc- 
ing these words: 

“‘ Daughter of Hassan, why dost thou repine? 
remember, that a contented mind is the true 
secret of happiness, and virtue the only gem 
worthy to be coveted.” 

Azra started, and looked upon the fountain; 
its surface was calm and unruffled, but numer- 
ous air bubbles reflecting a thousand brilliant 
hues, were rising from the bottom, which burst 
as they ascended, and showered forth gems 
gorgeous as those which sparkle in a monarch’s 
diadem. Azra stretched out her hand to catch 
them as they fell, but they eluded her grasp, 
and when in the eagerness of her disappoint- 
ment, she bent forward with a fruitless effort to 
grasp them, she beheld them, as if in mockery, 
glittering at the bottom of the fountain, and at 
the same moment a silvery laugh rang through 
its clear depths, and the voice again exclaimed: 

“ So burst the hopes of mortals! so delusive 
are riches, so unworthy of pursnit, that he who 
loves wisdom, will forbear the chase, and che- 
rish virtue and contentment, which are the 
true sources of happiness!” 

Azra sprang to her feet—but all was again 
still—even her dog slept undisturbed upon the 
grass—the bubbles had ceased to rise, and the 
gems were no longer discernible through the 
transparent water. 

“Invisible fairy of the fountain,” cried she, 
“it is thou who speakest to me—thou knowest 
the wishes of my heart, and if thou hast the 
power, I beseech thee to grant their fulfil- 
ment.” 

A low and mournful sound arose from the 
fountain, but instantly ceased; for the noise of 
many feet, and the tinkling of camels’ bells an- 
nounced the approach of a caravan. Azra sat 
looking forth from her covert upon its advance, 
and was surprised to observe, that it presented 
not the usual assemblage of loaded camels, 
Turks, Jews, Arminians, and pilgrims, but a 
long array of elephants, whose housings sparkled 
with gold and jewels; camels glittering in rich 
caparisons; litters curtained with silks; min- 
strels and slaves, and gallant warriors mounted 
on proud Arabian steeds, who rode near, as if 
to guard with jealous care, a milk white ele- 
phant, who bore upon his back a pavilion of 
gold and purple. Azra pressed forward to gaze 
upon the gorgeous train, and her heart beat 
high, for she felt conscious that she stood in 
presence of those great ones of the earth, whose 
wealth and power she so much coveted. The 
caravan paused, and one after another came to 
the fountain, and stooped to quaff its sweet and 
fragrant waters. The maiden still stood lost in 
wonder and admiration, when a small hand 
drew aside the silken drapery of the pavilion, 
and a beautiful face partially visible through 
the folds of a transparent veil, looked kindly 
forth upon her. With an instinctive impulse 
of reverence, she retreated a step or two, 
abashed at the observation she had attracted; 
but the gentle and gracious voice of the lady 
reassured her. 


“ Maiden,” she said, “ methinks thou hast a 
pleasant dwelling place beside this sparkling 
fountain, which the sunbeams can scarce kiss 
through these umbrageous trees that shadow it. 
But hast thou no companion in thy solitude?” 

Azra’s colour went and came, and her limbs 
trembled, as she replied, “ None, madam, save 
my greyhound.” 

“ And he, though mute, is faithful, when one 
of thy own species might perchance, prove 
treacherous,” said the lady, with an arch smile. 
“ But, maiden, art thou well contented here, 
or hast thou a mind to go forth into the world, 
and behold all that it has rare and wondrous to 
show thee ?” 

“It would please me well to do so, gracious 
lady,” answered Azra, “ if I were fitly appoint- 
ed for such an enterprise. If, as thou dost, I 
possessed gold and jewels, rich clothing and 
—— I would not long tarry in this soli- 
tude.” 

“ But thou hast youth and great beauty, my 
fair maiden, and what else thou lackest, I will 
supply. I lost my favourite attendant but three 
leagues beyond this, and if thou art content to 
fill her place, thou shalt have gentle treatment, 
fair raiment, and costly pearls to braid in thy 
hair, and wear upon thy bosom. What sayest 
thou, maiden? Clingest thou yet to thy hum- 
ble lot, or goest thou with me, to behold and 
share the glories of the earth ?” 

Azra’s cheek glowed, and the blood coursed 
like a burning current through her veins, as 
she listened to the words of the lady. “Oh, 
that I could follow thee,” she said, passion- 
ately—* but my father”—and at the thought of 
the poor old man, left desolate by his ungrate- 
ful child, the maiden’s tone faltered, and her 
head dropped sadly on her bosom. 

“And has thy father no ambition for his 
daughter?’ asked the lady— Chooses he to 
keep thee here clad in coarse weeds, and doom- 
ed to a humble lot, rather than send thee forth 
to follow the fortunes of one who will care for 
thy safety, and array thee as befits thy beauty ?” 

“Alas! lady,” said Azra, timidly, “thou 
holdest out to me most tempting lures, and 
were there none dependant on me for happi- 
ness, I would not say thee nay; but my father 
is aged, and I am his only child, his staff and 
solace. How then can I desert him? No, I 
must not go with thee, lady—I would it had 
been my fate to abide with princes; but I was 
born a peasant, and I must submit to my lot.” 

Azra uttered her concluding words in a tone 
of passionate bitterness, that was instantly 
echoed by a voice which came up through the 
transparent waters of the fountain, in a tone of 
mockery that caused her to start still farther 
from its brink. ‘The lady noticed not her emo- 
tion, she was only eager to add the beautiful 
maiden to her train, and vexed to meet with 
resistance to her wishes. 

“T must leave thee then, here in thy poverty 
and loneliness,” she said, “yet ponder well ere 
thou permittest me to depart without thee. 
Cannot gold repay thy father for thy loss? It 
will give him food and clothing without labour, 
and many comforts, which thou in thy feeble- 
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ness canst not procure for him. Take then 
this purse, fair maiden”—and she held forth 
one through whose silver net-work glittered 
the yellow coin; “it is thine, be thy decision 
what it may; and if thou fulfillest my desire, 
yearly shall such an one find its way to the 
dwelling of thy father. I leave thee to reflec- 
tion, maiden; our beasts are refreshed, and if 
thou shouldst resolve to follow me, come to the 
grove of dates beside yonder rock, where thou 
wilt find our tents pitched for the night. Ask 
for the princess Mirzana, and my slaves will 
conduct thee to my presence.” 

Azra made no effort to grasp the purse, and 
it fell heavily from the hands of the donor at 
her feet. The princess let the silken curtain 
drop which she had held back while speaking, 
and the snow-white elephant moved majesti- 
cally forward, the small silver bells which were 
hang among the frame work of the pavilion 
ringing as he went, and making music with 
every step. The gallant band of warriors 
gathered around her, and the caravan followed 


“ Like a long tulip bed across the plain,” 


glancing and sparkling as it moved forward, 
and reflecting back with added splendour the 
last rays of a glorious sunset, that shone upon 
its magnificent array. The maiden stood, spell 
bound to the earth, watching its retreat, till the 
last lingerer in the gorgeous train disappeared 
behind the angle of the grey rock that rose at 
the entrance of the date grove, when she sunk 
upon the soft green turf, and with head pillow- 
ed upon her hands, yielded herself to the con- 
flicting emotions of duty and inclination which 
were at war within her. Silence was around 
her—silence broken only by the exquisite 
melody of the birds, making every leaf, as it 
seemed, vocal with their evening songs, and by 
the low murmur of the fairies’ fountain, whose 
pure waters gurgling over their me basin, 
spread themselves out into a little rivulet, that 
ran musically on over the white pebbles which 
lined its bed, to hide itself in the shadows of 
the trees that clasped it in their drooping arms. 
But the beauty and harmony of the scene, with 
all its familiar sights and sounds, instead of 
soothing the mind of Azra, and confirming her 
in the path of duty, deepened her discontent, 
her weariness and disgust, at the calm and 
waveless existence which had hitherto been 
hers, and rendered still keener her longing de- 
sire to become a sharer in those more splendid 
and stirring scenes, of which she had just 
caught a transient but dazzling glimpse. ‘The 
words of the princess, uttered in a tone of such 
urgent sincerity, still rung in her ears; but 
ladly as she would have done so, it was long 
fore she could resolve to burst the bands of 
nature and duty, and accept her tempting offer. 
The sunsank below the horizon, and the shades 
of twilight gathered around her, yet there she 
lay, thoughtful and irresolute, when a strain 
of exquisite music floating from the distant en- 
campment fell upon her ear, with an appeal she 
had no longer strength to resist. ‘Those liquid 
and entrancing sounds, recalled, as by an invisi- 


ble agency, the gorgeous pageant that had just 


passed from her view, and springing to her feet 
she exclaimed aloud: 

“Yes, I will go! it is not yet too late, and 
the daughter of the humble vine-dresser, may 
become the companion, nay”—and her soft eye 
flashed, and her beautiful lip curled with pride— 
“ perchance, the equal of princes.” 

Without another moment’s thought, the mai- 
den stooped, and raising the heavy purse from 
the turf where it had Jain untouched till now, 
and placing it with the ornaments of which she 
-had not yet disposed, she hung the light basket 
between the teeth of her Or po and for 
the last time caressing her faithful companion, 
bade him carry to Mahala, that with which he 
was entrusted. The sagacious animal, accus- 
tomed to such missions, wagged his tail and de- 
parted in the direction of his master’s cottage ; 
and when Azra saw him disappear, she turned, 
but not without a pang of bitter but unheeded 
self-reproach, to fulfil her secret purpose. The 
moon was beginning to shed her pearly light 
abroad, and casting a farewell oe on every 
shadowy object, the maiden knelt to bind up her 
disordered hair, and bathe her face once more 
in the sweet waters of the fountain, before 
quitting it forever. Its murmurs sounded 
mournfully, she thought, while she bent over 
it; and as the moon beams slept upon its quiet 
surface, she fancied she beheld reproachtul 
eyes looking sorrowfully at her, from its silent 
depths. But the warning was unheeded, and 
twining around her head the last braid of her 
shining hair, she bounded to her feet, and with 
the speed of a young gazelle, darted away to- 
wards the grove of dates, whose summit rose 
dark above the grey irregular rocks that inter- 
vened. Yet once, before she reached its shel- 
ter, she turned to look back again upon the 
fountain, seen through an opening of the trees 
that grew around it. But she started to behold 
in the midst of the silvery vapor that was rising 
from its bosom, and upborne as it were, upon 
the fleecy folds, a sylph-like figure of minute 
and exquisite proportions, that with slow and 
solemn gestures signed her to return. For an 
instant she hesitated, awed by the visible pre- 
sence of the Fairy of the Fountain; and at this 
symptom of irresolution, the figure expanded its 
arms, and leaned forward as though to welcome 
her back. But at that instant a strain of joyous 
minstrelsy burst from the precincts of the date 
grove; and resisting the mute though eloquent 
appeal of her better genius, Azra renewed her 
flight, and in a few minutes stood within the 
illuminated circle of the tents. 

The splendour of the lights, the sound of mu- 
sic such as she had never before heard, and the 
multitude of strange Be gee moving to and fro 
around her, bewilde the maiden, and she 
stood silent and amazed, unknowing which 
way to turn, or where to find her whom she 
had come to seek. Each moment her terror 
and uncertainty increased, and she was on the 
very point of flying back to the solitude she 
had deserted, when a gigantic Moor with huge 
strides approached, and signed her to follow 
him. ‘Tremblingly she qbeyed, when he led 
her to the entrance of a stately pavilion, from 
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whose interior proceeded strains of delicious 
minstrelsy, intermingled with merry laughter, 
and the silver tones of female voices. ‘Three 
times the Moor knocked against the side of the 
pavilion, when the drapery was raised, and a 
maiden richly attired came forth, who received 
her in silence from her guide, and leading her 
to a side apartment, began immediately to di- 
vest her of her peasant’s garb, and array her in 
garments of the richest stuffs, fashioned like 
those in which she herself was clothed. With 
inexpressible delight the untaught Azra watch- 
ed the change in her apparel—trom the caftan 
of flowered brocade, to the little embroidered 
slipper into which her small feet were thrust, 
all was new and wonderful to her. And when 
the maiden who acted as her tire-woman had 
finished her task, and held a mirror before the 
eyes of the astonished Azra, she started back in 
amazement, unable to believe that the resplen- 
dent figure she there beheld, whose long hair 
braided with pearls reached almost to her feet, 
and whose arms and waist were blazing with 
gems, could be the same which she had often 
seen reflected from the glossy surface of the 
fountain, that till now had been the only mirror 
to reveal to her, her charms. Yet there she 
stood, the free-born Arab girl the companion of 
slaves! herself a slave, but pleased with the 
thraldom that loaded her with splendour, nor 
dreaming of the hour when she should shed 
bitter tears, for the wild freedom of her native 
hills, and pine amidst all that earth could give 
of luxury for the simplicity of her early home. 

“Thou hast gazed long enough on thy 
beauty,” said the attendant maiden; “go, now, 
and do homage to thy sovereign lady, whom 
henceforth thou art doomed to serve; and see 
that thou omittest not one iota of thy duty, or 
it may bring thee sorer ill than thou wottest of, 
perchance.” 

“T pray thee, maiden,” said Azra, “ grant 
me some instruction touching the part I have 
to perform, for [ have been bred among pea- 
sants, and know not the habits or requirements 
of princes.” 

“Follow me,” returned the other, “and do 
as thou seest me do.” So saying, she took a 
small salver of gold, richly chased, and gave a 
similar one into the hands of Azra. On her 
ewn she placed a cup formed of one emerald, 
standing in a saucecup of fretted gold, and filled 
it with fragrant coffee; and that of the Arab 
maid’s she furnished with a small dish of crys- 
tal, containing sweetmeats of rare and exqui- 
site flavour. Then moving gently towards the 
central apartment of the pavilion, Leila, that 
was the maiden’s name, raised the rich folds of 
silken drapery that enclosed it; and gliding 
through, admitted Azra to a scene of splendour 
surpassing all her wild imaginings had ever 
pictured, and which so amazed and overwhelm- 
ed her, that she would have shrunk back into 
the comparative darkness she had just quitted, 
had she not been restrained from doing so, by a 
reproving look from Leila. 

Hangings of crimson, wrought with gold and 
gems, tapestried the spacious apartment, which 
was lighted by silver lamps fed with perfumed 


” 


oil, that were suspended by curiously ~——— 
chains of the same metal, from the roof. The 
rich carpet, looked like a bed of living moss 
strewn with a thousand flowers, and the cush- 
ions and sofas were of different coloured vel- 
vets, exquisitely embroidered. Entrancing mu- 
sic from unseen minstrels filled the room, in 
the centre of which, a band of young girls, 
beautiful as houris, were performing the grace- 
ful dances of their country. But the object 
which chiefly attracted the admiring gaze of 
Azra, was the princess Mirzana, who looked as 
though she were reclining on beds of living 
flowers, with such inimitable skill were the 
mimic roses and jasmines wrought upon the 
green velvet of the cushions that supported her. 
Her attitude was listless, yet she gave evidence 
that she was not sleeping, by constantly pass- 
ing through her small and delicate fingers, a 
chaplet of costly pearls, alternating with em- 
eralds of uncommon beauty and lustre. At her 
feet, knelt a beautiful slave, fanning with a 
bunch of peacock’s feathers, the light and per- 
fumed smoke that rose from a silver censer of 
burning amber, and aloes wood; and beside 
her stood another, watching her look, and 
bathing with scented water, the long tresses of 
her soft and glossy hair. Her dress surpassed 
all that Azra had yet seen, or conceived of 
magnificence; her robe glittered with gold and 
jewels, her slender waist was encircled by a 
broad girdle of diamonds, fastened in front by a 
flaming carbuncle—bracelets of the rarest 
gems were clasped around her exquisite arms, 
and her dark hair was confined by a garland, 
formed of emeralds and pearls. Never before 
had the untutored Arab maid, beheld so radiant 
a form; and she longed to remove the envious 
veil that still partially concealed the lovely 
face, for though only in the presence of fe- 
males, the princess wore its transparent folds 
gathered over one temple, and falling thence 
to the shoulder, leaving only part of her coun- 
tenance, glowing with youth and beauty, expo- 
sed to the admiring gaze of Azra. 

Oppressed and intimidated by all she saw, 
the limbs of Azra trembled beneath her; it was 
with difficulty she sustained herself, and pre- 
vented the golden salver that she carried from 
falling to the ground. Leila marked her dis- 
order, and hastened to reassure her. 

“Follow me,” she said, “thou hast nothing 
to fear; but be guarded and silent—whatever 
thou remarkest that is strange, note it not to 
any one—and ask no questions as thou valuest 
thy life.” 

Thus encouraged, Azra stepped firmly on 
through the whole length of the gorgeous 
apartment, till having reached the part of the 
step below the platform on which the princess 
sat, Leila knelt and touched her brow to the 
floor, then rising advanced, and knelt before her 
mistress with the offering which she bore. 
Azra closely imitated the conduct of her com- 
panion, but it was in vain that she strove to ex- 
hibit the same composure, and when the prin- 
cess, after having drained the cup presented by 
Leila, reached forth her hand to take the sweet- 
meats offered by Azra, the maiden trembled so 
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violently as to attract her notice, and with a 
start of surprise she turned to look upon her 
agitated attendant. Instantly she recognised 
the maiden of the fountain, for through all 
changes, Azra’s beauty was the same; as rare 
and exquisite in the rude simplicity of her pea- 
sant garb, as in the embroidered robes, and 
glittering gems that now adorned her person. 

“ My Arab maid!” exclaimed the princess, 
while a flush of joy brightened the delicate car- 
mine of her cheek—“ Thou art welcome, and 
thou hast done wisely to leave thy rustic life 
for that which thou shalt Jead in my bright 
halls. Thinkest thou not sot And henceforth 
thou shalt be near me, aye, ever near me, in 
place of my lost Zacantha. Shall it not be so, 
my bird of thedesert? Speak, for I would call 
thee all my own, thou art so beautiful !” 

“Fair princess, I have left all, to surrender 
myself to thee, and henceforth for thee only do 
I live,” said Azra; and as she spoke she 
bowed her forehead to the ground, and pressed 
her hands fervently upon her heart. 

“I will remember thy promise,” said the 
princess—“ yet I would thou shouldst again re- 
peat it, and seal thy words upon my hand”— 
and she held forth her slender fingers to re- 
ceive the kiss of Azra. The maiden thought it 
impossible that she could ever prove untrue to 
so fair and kind a mistress, and fervently did 
she reiterate her words, and seal them with the 
ardent pressure of her lips upon that beautiful 
hand. As she relinquished it, she could not 
fail to observe the richness and variety of the 
rings with which it was adorned, and especially 
was she struck by one, worn upon the third 
finger of the left hand, such as she had never 
seen before, and Azra had examined many cu- 
rious gems, which the Arabian merchants as 
they rested at the fountain, often displayed be- 
fore her. The one which now attracted her 
attention was an opal of singular form, and on 
the rim of gold that encircled the stone, talis- 
manic characters were engraved, which greatly 
excited her interest and curiosity, for Azra was 
not unskilled in the cabalistic lore of her coun- 
try. That the princess attached more than or- 
dinary value to this singular ring, was intima- 
ted by the jealous care with which it was 
— from accident, being confined to the 

nger by several minute chains of gold, which 
passed from the ring to a narrow band of the 
same precious metal, to which they were linked, 
and which was fastened by a concealed spring, 
securely round the wrist. 

The fixed gaze with which her new attend- 
ant regarded the opal, did not e the obser- 
vation of the princess zana, and a cloud 
passed across her brows@s with a changed air 
she drew her hands within the folds of her robe, 
and threw herself back upon her cushions. Azra 
felt that she had been too unguarded, but a 
strange interest respecting the ring crept over 
her, and she could not avoid thinking more of 
the mysterious opal, than even of the sudden 
displeasure exhibited by the princess. She had 
not yet arisen from her kneeling posture, when 
a slave approached, bearing a silver basin of 
perfumed water for the ablutions of the prin- 


cess, who languidly dipped in the tips of her 
fairy fingers, and held them out to be wiped by 
her attendant. Azra observed the gesture, and 
seizing the embroidered napkin, forestalled the 
slave in her office, with such inimitable grace, 
that the princess immediately recovered her 
good humor, and with childlike gaiety felici- 
tated herself upon the acquisition of a maiden 
so ready, and attentive to her wishes. 

Preparations for repose were now being made, 
and the princess gave orders that the Arab 
maid should occupy the cushions nearest her 
own. She willingly obeyed—but Leila only 
attended the princess, while attiring for the 
night, and Azra with surprise, remarked that 
even when she lay down to sleep, the veil still 
retained its place upon her head, twined round 
it like a turban, and the ends gathered in thick 
folds over one side of her face. 

It was the first night of Azra’s servitude, and 
the novelty of her situation alone prevented her 
trom being sensible of its weariness. Ever be- 
fore had her sleep been light and undisturbed— 
no care upon her brow, no sorrow in her inno- 
cent heart—but there she lay upon her simple 
bed, the moon only illuminating her lowly 
apartment, the pure breath of heaven stealing 
through the fragrant vines that curtained her 
lattice, and the sweet melody of the birds awak- 
ing her at early dawn, to the renewed enjoy- 
ment of a blameless and happy existence. Now 
she reclined upon a couch of down, and the 
richest fabrics of the loom, the costliest gems 
of the mine, were under and around her—sweet 
music filled the air, and with every vibratory 
motion of the swinging lamps, the wasting oil 
shed forth a gush of fragrance, that loaded the 
atmosphere almost to oppression with its sweet- 
ness. The pomp which Azra had coveted was 
about her—but ever and anon, in the midst of 
her admiring wonder, would rush into her heart 
the thought, the stinging thought, so full of 
bitter anguish to the unfettered spirit of the 
free-born, “* What am I but a slave!” And if 
sleep came for a moment, to calm the tumult 
of her vague and wild sensations, the image of 
her deserted father, uttering fearful warning 
and reproachful word, stood before her—or the 
murmurs of the Fairies’ Fountain rung in her 
ear, like the low moaning of tenderness and 
sorrow for her desertion. Yet even slumbers 
so unquiet, she was not permitted to enjoy un- 
disturbed. The princess was restless, and she 
called upon Azra to sing to her, or to recount 
wild tales, of which the maiden had good store, 
gathered from the romantic legends of her 
country. Thus passed on the night, and never 
before had one so to the young Arab 
maid. But, as morning approached, the princess 
sunk to sleep, and then too, the maiden, ex- 
hausted by excitement and fatigue, forgot the 

st and the present, in the deep and dream- 
ess slumber, that falls only on the eyes of 
youth. 

The tinkling of the camel's bells, the heavy 
tread of the elephants, and the neighing of the 
high bred Arabian steeds, aroused Azra, just as 
the first ray of morning stole through the silken 
draperies of the pavilion. The princess was 
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still sleeping, and Leila too lay buried in deep 
repose. Azra felt herself oppressed by the close 
and perfumed air she was inhaling—it was not 
like the dewy fragrance shed from a thousand 
living blossoms, which she had been wont to 
breathe on first awaking; and languid and un- 
strung, she stole from her luxurious couch, and 
hastily arranging her toilette, crept over the 
soft carpet, that echoed not her fairy tread, to 
the outer apartment. There too, the attendant 
maidens lay, fast locked in the spell of sleep, 
unconsciously inhaling an atmosphere as op- 
pressive as that from which she had just fled, 
but from which, accustomed as they were to its 
impurities, they felt no inconvenience. A faint- 
ness, a sudden feeling of suffocation came over 
her, she thought she should have fallen to the 
earth, and springing towards the entrance of the 
pavilion, she raised the drapery, and bounded 
forth into the pure, cool air—nor paused in her 
rapid flight, till she stood in the centre of the 
date grove, on the borders of which the tents of 
the gorgeous little caravan were pitched. When 
she found herself once more alone with nature, a 
joyous feeling of liberty rushed upon her heart, 
her pale cheek blushed into its wonted beauty, 
her eye sparkled like the bright planet that 
still hung on the western horizon, towards 
which she raised her rapt, admiring gaze; 
and her light and buoyant step, showed how 
dear to the wild Arab maid were the soft har- 
monies of nature, and the pure incense that 
breathed from her unpolluted shrine. She turn- 
ed towards the Fairies’ fountain, she bent her 
ear in that direction, hoping to catch its sweet 
thongh distant murmurs—but in vain—the note 
of preparation for their morning progress alone 
reached her—for in the area before the tents, 
all were in motion to hasten their speedy de- 
parture, before the burning heats of noon should 
again pervade the atmosphere. An instinctive 
impulse urged her to fly, and regain the home 
she had forsaken: but, at that instant, happen- 
ing to cast her eyes upon the limpid rivulet, on 
whose bank she stood, it gave back the reflec- 
tion of her beautiful and splendidly attired form, 
and held her spell-bound to the spot. While 
she stood gazing with delighted eyes upon her 
own bright image in the watery mirror, the 
noise of some one moving near by, caused her 
to turn quickly round, when she beheld the tall 
grim Moor, who on the preceding evening had 
led her to the pavilion of the princess, plucking 
ripe dates from a laden bough, which he eagerly 
devoured, stooping at intervals to scoop, with 
his broad palm, draughts of pure water from 
the rivulet that murmured by. Azra liked not 
the scowling glance of his sinister eye, and 
drawing her veil over her face, she turned to 
fly, when noting her purpose, he stept suddenly 
before her, and addressed her in a hoarse, dis- 
cordant voice, that chilled her with terror. 

“Tarry, fair maiden,” he said, with a grim 
smile, “ f would fain learn how thou likest this 
new mistress of thine, and if thou findest her 
service a light and easy yoke.” 

“T have scarce tried it long enough to know 
as yet,” timidly replied Azra; “but methinks 
one must be hard to please, who could do other- 


wise than like the yoke of a mistress so fair 
and gentle.” 

“ Aye, gentle enough, so thou dost not cross 
her humor,” said the Moor, with a sneer, “and 
fair too—yet, methinks, not fair enough for a 
Sultan’s bride. There are some, I wot of—one, 
at least”—and he cast a meaning glance upon 
Azra—“who might bring to the ‘ Lord of the 
World’ a richer dowry of beauty than this proud 
princess can boast.” 

_ “And is the princess Mirzana then, the des- 
tined bride of the renowed Sultan of the East,” 
eagerly inquired Azra—* she from the distant 
shores of Armuz, with whose name our land 
has rung, and whose beauty has been the theme 
of many a gifted bard?’ 

“ Aye, even she, simple maiden—knowest 
thou not whom thou servest?”’ asked the Moor, 
contemptuously. 

“TI knew only that her beauty was marvel- 
ous, and that she ranked with the mighty of 
the earth. But now ! am content to follow her, 
for the fame of her virtues has reached even 
me in my lowliness, and I have learned that 
the chosen bride of the Sultan is worthy to be 
loved.” 

“Thou speakest of her beauty as wondrous, 
maiden, and I would know if she has yet un- 
veiled in thy presence,” asked the Moor, in a 
tone that seemed to cover some deep and hid- 
den meaning. 

“ But partially,” replied Azra, surprised at 
the interrogatory—“ yet is it easy to judge of 
her surpassing loveliness, by the imperfect 

limpse which I have been permitted to behold, 
for never saw I a fairer cheek or more radiant 
eye, and it would be strange indeed, if the other 
half of her face resemble not that which I have 
seen.” 

The Moor shook with inward laughter, and 
the peculiar expression of his distorted features 
caused the innocent maiden to turn from him 
with a shudder of abhorrence. It was her 
earnest wish to avoid farther parley with him, 
and turning abruptly away, she endeavored to 
pass him, in order to regain the pavilion of the 
princess. Perceiving her design, he stretched 
across the path a branch of the date tree, which 
he had broken off and stripped of its fruit, to 
intercept her progress, and asked with a hideous 
smile and in a low mysterious tone, 

“ Weareth she not an opal, that lady of thine, 
maiden!—fastened with chains of gold to a 
golden band upon her wrist!—A wondrous opal, 
within whose lucid stone, the colors of the 
raipbow seem imprisoned, yet struggling to 
escape!” 

Azra’s cheek grew pale, she felt herself 
within the sphere of some mysterious influence, 
and fear paralyzed her lips—she made an effort 
to rush forward, to thrust aside the date branch 
that was still extended before her, and escape 
from the presence of the frightful Moor. But 
he grasped her slender arm with his huge bony 
fingers, and bending towards her ear, whispered 
in a voice that curdled every drop of blood in 
her veins, 

“Maiden, upon that opal thy destiny de- 
pends—thy destiny and mme—remember this! 
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Aye, as thou lovest power and pomp, and crav- 
est all that ministers to earthly joy and luxury, 
forget it not—and when the wish to be other, 
and higher than thou art, is strong within thee, 
recal this hour in the date grove of Arabia, and 
fail not to seek aid and counsel of Kalathi the 
Moor!” 

As he ceased speaking, he lowered the date 
branch to the ground, when Azra urged by the 
mingled emotions of terror and amazement, 
bounded forward, and sped like an arrow to- 
wards the pavilion. The low withering laugh 
of the Moor rung in her ear as she passed, but 
she paused not to look back, nor relaxed her 

, till breathless she stood within the safe 
and welcome shelter of its silken walls. 

The princess had arisen and the business of 
the toilette was ended, and by the time the 
morning repast was partaken, consisting of 
coffee, fruits, and the most exquisite sweet- 
meats, Azra had recovered her self-possession, 
and was gayest among the gay maidens that 
poner < 9 their mirth-loving mistress. The 
brilliant caravan was soon in in motion, and 
Azra was one of the four maidens who sat with 
the princess Mirzana, within the pavilion of 
eal silk, which, looped with cords of gold, 
and fringed with minute bells of silver, the 
- and majestic ee bore upon his back. 

he remainder of the female attendants travel- 
Jed in litters, which together with the elephant 
of the princess occupied the centre of the cara- 
van, and were surrounded by the gallant band 
of warriors who formed their guard. The mov- 
ing train formed indeed a spectacle of no com- 
mon magnificence and beauty. The warriors 
and their proud steeds, splendidly caparisoned— 
the litters of the females, with draperies of gold 
and silver tissue—the camels with their brilliant 
trappings, and in the centre, the superb and 
spotless elephant, moving with a pace of gentle 
majesty, and bearing on his enormous back the 
royal pavilion wherein sat the affianced of the 
Sultan, and all preceded by the minstrels in 
rich and fanciful array, who sung the praises 
of their sovereign lady, or in melodious strains, 
poured forth some bold or tender lay of chivalry 
and love. 

In the splendour and novelty that surrounded 
her, Azra forgot every foreboding, but that 
which told of joy and happiness to come. The 
ties of home and kindred seemed no longer to 
exist for her—she had ceased to be the peasant 
girl of the fountain—the daughter of Hassan 
the humble vine-dresser—but felt, as she pressed 
the luxurious cushions of the pavilion, and gazed 
on the bright persons of her companions, that 
she was not less gorgeously attired than they, 
that she too was destined todwell among princes, 
and that henceforth her step Jike theirs was to 
resound in the halls of palaces! Alas! in the 
intoxication of the moment, she even forgot that 
she was a slave, and dreamed not that the hour 
would come, when she should long for one 
draught of water from that crystal fountain be- 
side which she had sat in her innocence, and 
deem it sweeter than the choicest beverage, 
that luxury could offer to her lips. 

The princess Mirzana was extremely indo- 


lent, but she loved to be amused; and while she 
reclined listlessly upon her embroidered cush- 
ions, constantly demanded of her maidens a 
song or tale, scarcely permitting a pause be- 
tween, and with childish pleasure bestowing 
some costly gaud upon her whose legend was 
the longest and most marvellous. Azra was 
oftenest the recipient of these jewelled gifts; 
for many and strange were the tales she had 
gathered up, and she never grew weary of nar- 
rating them to her wondering and attentive 
hearers. And thus as they journeyed on their 
way, time passed with the fair bevy in that gay 
= and frequent were the shouts of merry 
aughter that shook its silken walls, and drew 
towards it the wistful gaze of many a gallant 
rider in that princely train. When the heats 
of noon came on, the travellers usually halted 
in some shady spot, where the tents were pitch- 
ed, and the hours, after some refreshment, were 
given to repose, till the declining day permitted 
them to resume their progress. But when they 
again halted for the night, the pavilion of the 
princess, was made brilliant with lights, and 
fragrant with perfumes, and a repast of delicious 
viands, prepared, as if by unseen hands. After 
which the song and the tale went round, and 
gay sports and graceful dances were performed 
to the sound of exquisite music that floated like 
fairy melody from the instruments of invisible 
minstrels, 
[To be continued.} 


—— 


ON RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


As on the one hand it is odious for a man 
of an overgrown fortune to go on in business to 
a great age, still striving to increase a heap 
already larger than is necessary, to the preju- 
dice of younger people, who ought to have a 
clear stage and opportunity of making their way 
in life ; so it is vain for a person, who has spent 
his days in an active sphere, to think of enjoy- 
ing retirement, before the time of retirement is 
come. He who resolves at once to change his 
way of life from action to retirement, or from 
one state to another directly contrary, without 
being prepared for it by proper and habit, 
for some continuance of time, will find, that 
he will no sooner have quitted his former way 
of life, than he will desire to be in it again. 

It is on this, as well as other accounts, of 
great advantage, that a man have acquired 
some turn to reading, and the more sober enter- 
tainments of life, in his earlier days. There is 
not a much more deplorable sort of existence 
than that which is dragged on by an old man, 
whose mind is unfurnished with the materials 
proper for yielding him some entertainment 
suitable to the more sedate time of life; I mean 
useful knowledge. For the remembrance of 
fifty years spent in scraping of money, or in 
pursuing pleasure, or in indulging vicious in- 
clinations, must yield but poor entertainment at 
a time of life, when a man can at best say, he 
has been. 
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FRAGMENTS OF MY UNCLE NICHOLAS.—No, II. 
THE VISIONARY. 


BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


*¢ He travels on a solitary man; 
His age has no companion,” —Wordsworth, 


Ir was a bright morning in spring, my uncle 
had returned from his accustomed walk and 
retired to his study, a small building erected 
for that purpose, a short distance from the main 
dwelling. I entered to announce that his break- 
fast awaited him, and found him busy writing. 
He threw down his pen, and said to me smiling, 
“TI scarce needed another proof to satisfy me 
that I am but a sorry poet; but we have all 
sufficient vanity to imagine that we can ap- 
proach the sun on dedalic wings, and unhap- 
pily the nearer the approach the greater the 
danger.” ‘ 

“ What subject has engaged your pen, sir?” 

“In my walk this morning,” he said, “I met 
poor David Wayland, the village pauper. The 
old man has seen prosperous and happy days 
and now he lives on common charity. Oh! my 
boy, how bitter must be that crust that is grudg- 
ingly given and reluctantly received, but to 
prolong the useless remnant of a wretched ex- 
istence !—David was seated in a solitary place 
on the margin of the river. As I approached, I 
found him engaged in deep thought, and there 
were tears in his eyes. I demanded what it 
was afflicted him. 

“*T have little to do, but think,’ he replied, 
‘and the mind is an inn that admits strange 
i at times. I have been viewing myself, 
rom my joyous infancy, unto the present hour, 
as in a glass, and thoughts have occurred that 
are beyond the scope of my understanding.’ 

“* And what were your thoughts David? 

“ He turned to me, and with a sorrowful look 
replied, ‘ { am a miserable old man, sir, a mere 
wreck of the creature God had richly endowed, 
and all I have to offer him in return for his 
boundless beneficence, is a wretch despised by 
his fellow man, and crushed to earth by the 
evils of mortality.’ 

“*T do not comprehend you. 

“¢T had children—they were the counterparts 


of what I was in infancy; they passed to the 


grave and their loss was mourned in bitterness 
by me. But the being of my own childhood has 
as irrevocably disappeared, and where is it !— 
No one deplored its departure but myself.— 
They will re-appear, radiant in their innocence, 
but I never again as then I was. Our changes 
here are manifold. The being of but yesterday 
ceases to exist to-morrow, and time and circum- 
stance render man a daily suicide, as every 
succeeding stage destroys the preceding, and a 
new creation, phenix like, springs from the 
ashes of the old. They pass away, but whither? 
Responsible agents if when called hence, they 
had cast off this mantle of mortality; but self- 
destroyed, and leaving this frail tenement for 
their successor, where are they? How shall I 
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appear hereafter? as I now exist, when the 
protracted lamp is flickering in the socket, or 
as one of the countless beings that have moved 
and breathed in this house of clay in my pro- 
gress from infancy to age!—Alas! | alone re- 
main—the last metempsychosis of a numerous 
progeny, long since past away, the only record 
of whose existence is in the tablets of my own 
memory. I have been them all, and must they, 
infant, youth, and man, re-appear in me, as I 
am now, or each assume in his own peculiar 
shape, his individual responsibility ?” 

“I replied, that they were all one and the 
same essence and indivisible, and that the infant 
and youth he deplored, still lived in David Way- 
land, borne down with age and sorrow. 

“* Then truly hath it been written,” said he, 
sighing deeply, 

“The child is father of the man,’ 


and the sins of that father are visited upon the 
head of countless generations.’ 

“Visionary as you may pronounce the old 
man’s theory, blood has been shed ere now to 
establish doctrines scarce as plausible. 

“| have attempted to clothe these strange 
thoughts in verse, and here is the fruit of my 
labour,” said my uncle, handing me the follow- 
ing. 


THE OLD MAN’S LAMENT. 


My boyhood, my boyhood! has long since past away, 

And lke the flowers of spring its hours have faded in decay, 
And time, with all his promises, hath yielded searce a joy 
That can repay those swept away from me whilst yet a boy. 


The world lay fresh before me and like a summer bird 

On eager wing I rose to sing where melody was beard, 

‘The heavens were calm, the air was balm, the earth was 
gemm/’d with flowers ; 

And shouts of joy without alloy brought on the winged hours. 


But now I mourn my infancy as I my babes deplore, 

Who like bright visions flitted by and then were seen no more. 
But when as they I past away, O! not a tear was shed, 
Although my boyhood isa thing now number’d with the dead. 


All radiant in their innocence my babes again shall live ; 

But the bright boy that time destroy’d no power can bid 
revive. 

And of the beings manifold that breath’d and moved in me, 

An old man broken down with care is all that God will see. 


My boyhood--my manhood! have vanish’d like the wind. 
Or eager birds that clip the air and leave no trace behind. 
They lived—they died—both suicide, and are forever gore, 
Or at the judgment I appear a myriad in one, 


David had returned with my uncle to the 
cottage to get his morning’s meal, as was his 
custom, and his hunger was no sooner satisfied 
than he withdrew to some secluded spot among 
the wild hills to meditate on his visionary no- 
tions of futurity. “ Poor fellow,” said my uncle, 
looking after him, as he slowly bent his way 
from the cottage. “ The prophet hath said ‘it 
is good for man that he bear the yoke in his 
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aos] thou hast borne it, still the joy of thy 
heart is ceased ; thy dance is turned into mourn- 
ing. 

“ You knew him then, sir, in happier days?” 

“ No—not in happier. My first acquaintance 
with him was somewhat remarkable. A few 
years ago I left the little village of Munster, to 
descend the Alleghany mountain late of an 
afternoon. Heavy masses of clouds portended 
acoming storm. The traveller at that period 
was compelled to pursue his solitary journey 
through the wilderness along a narrow and 
doubtful path, deeming himself fortunate if he 
found a hospitable hovel to shelter him after 
the fatigues of the day’s journey. I had not 
proceeded many miles when it was with the 
utmost difficulty I discerned the winding path 
before me. ight was approaching and the 
lofty trees of the forest groaned with the weight 
of the tempest. I spurred my horse with im- 
patience, but he ambled on as philosophically 
as if he thought it as well to be overtaken by 
the storm in one place as in another. I coaxed 
him, expostulated with him, flattered him on 
the score of his spirit and speed, to no purpose, 
and finally I became exceedingly indignant, but 
still he doggedly ambled on, as much as to say, 
‘This sir is altogether your business; mend 
matters the best way you may.’ The rain now 
came down in torrents, and large branches torn 
from the trees were falling in every direction 
around me. I hurried on, without knowing 
which way I directed my course, and was soon 
completely lost in the wilderness. I dismount- 
ed to search for shelter, when fortunately a 
projecting rock offered itself as a protectior. I 
secured my horse and was endeavouring to re- 
concile myself to my uncomfortable lodging, 
when I fancied I heard a faint strain of music 
in the intervals of the tempest. I arose in as- 
tonishment—the music continued, and seemed 
to proceed from beneath the surface of the earth. 
When the storm abated I left the rock to ascer- 
tain the occasion of this mystery. I descended 
a hillock and discovered the feeble rays of a 
lamp glimmering in a cavern immediately before 
me. I paused at the door—a tremulous, but me- 
lodious voice still solemnly chaunted, 
*** His voice doth rule the waters all as he himself doth please; 
He doth prepare the thunder claps and governs all the seas, 


The voice of God doth rend and k the cedar trees so long 
The cedar trees of Lebanon which are both high and strong. 


“As it ceased I pushed open the door and 
discovered an aged man in the act of devotion. 
His flowing beard covered his bosom and his 
feeble hand trembled as it held the book of 

rayer. When he had finished his devotions, 
he rose from his knees and welcomed me to his 
solitary dwelling. My curiosity was excited 
by the rudeness of his habitation, which was 
too low to admit of a man standing upright. 

“*T perceive,’ said the hermit, ‘that you are 
astonished how a human being can exist ina 
miserable cell like this; but no mortal knows 
what he can undergo, and how very little he 
absolutely requires until he is put to the trial.’ 

“* True,’ I replied, ‘but are trials of this na- 
ture conducive to happiness?’ 

“ « Happiness!’ exclaimed the old man, ‘is 4 


word which scarcely conveys a definitive mean- 
ing; for what we fancy one moment to be hap- 

iness, frequently proves to be misery the next. 

t is scarce worthy to be taken in the calcula- 
tion of human affairs, for if at the close of the 
longest life we were to enumerate our joys and 
sorrows, even the most fortunate would wonder 
at the fortitude that sustained him through the 
chequered scene of existence, At least such 
has been the case with me.” 

“On my expressing a curiosity to learn what 
had induced him to abandon society, he replied: 

“«The circumstances of my life are soon re- 
lated; they possess neither novelty nor interest, 
however, 1 will comply with your request. 

“*In youth we look upon life through a 
prism, and form brilliant illusions that can 
never be realized. We pursue the gaudy phan- 
tom with ardour, until awakened to a sense 
of our folly by repeated disappointment; and 
highly favoured is he who possesses the philo- 
sophy not to become disgusted with the world, 
when calmly contemplating it in its real co- 
lours. 

“¢T was born in the interior of Pennsylvania. 
My father was a substantial farmer; aud as I was 
his only child, I received every indulgence from 
my tender parents. Nothing but flowers sprung 
up in my pathway. My days were passed in 
wandering through the lofty mountains that 
surrounded our humble en framing visions 
of the fancied paradise which lay beyond them, 
and in tracing the line of my future conduct 
even to the sunset of existence. Nay, my 
dreamy speculations were not limited to this 
world, and I arrogantly believed that the whole 
plan of the creator was miraculously divulged 
to me. 

“*In time I began to repine at my unvaried 
mode of life, and panted to pass the barriers 
that restrained me as I thought from happiness. 
“This world,” I said, “ was made for action— 
it is full of joy, and he who supinely passes his 
life in a remote corner, is a recreant to his duty 
and should be classed among the dead and not 
the living. 

“*T left my aged parents and went into the 
world. They wept bitterly at my departure. 
But what of that! Is it uncommon for children 
to wring the hearts of their parents even to 
weeping tears of blood? The stream of affec- 
tion flows downward, sweeping away all obsta- 
cles, from parent to child, but alas! how seldom 
does it know a returning ebb, with the same 
strength to that pure and holy fountain! 

“«*] entered the army and continued there 
for several years, and distinguished myself in 
the field of battle, but eventually I was sorely 
wounded. During a tedious recovery, whilst 
lying in a wretched hospital, I began to reflect 
that my dangers and sufferings bore very little 
resemblance to the illusions of my boyhood, for 
even here | found no other reward for my daily 
trials than rest when fatigued, and food when 
hungry. These, I sighed, might have been 
attained without the hazard of life, or the curse 
of having poisoned the peace of those who gave 
me being. No—it is not in the army that my 
destiny is to be fulfilled and my happiness com- 
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pleted. I threw up my commission, disgusted 
with the pursuit of military glory, and returned 
to my native village, a wiser if not a better 
man. 

*** When I arrived, I learned that both my 
parents had died sometime before. I sought 
out their graves, and as I stood beside them, 
bitter was the recoliection of the tears I had 
caused them to shed when we last parted. The 
heart keeps a faithful record of its transgressions 
in burning characters; we may turn from it; 
devote a life in striving to obliterate what is 
therein written, but in vain—sooner or later it 
must be read. I read and wept. 

***] converted the effects left at iny father’s 
death into money, and directed my steps towards 
Philadelphia, where, in a short time | appeared 
as a merchant at the exchange. The exciting 
scenes continually rising to view promised that 
I should soon find the world as I once imagined 
it. My heart expanded as it daily quaffed pro- 
fessions of friendship and blandishments of love, 
but still there was something wanting —fruition 
never realized the dream of anticipation. How- 
ever, there was sufficient to make the world an 
enticing one; but alas! the gay delusion was 
not permitted to continue long. I was cheated 
of my fortune by the man I considered my bo- 
som friend; and then the mistress of my heart, 
with whom in a short time 1 was to have been 
united, thought it prudent to forget her protes- 
tations of eternal affection, and marry the wretch 
who had reduced me to poverty. I did not 
reproach her, for it is written—“ The r is 
hated even of his own neighbour, but the rich 
hath many friends.”—Human nature hath not 
changed a jot in this respect since the days of 
Solomon. The world said she acted wisely. 

“*T left the city, but not without a sigh at 
having discovered that my vision, though so 
near completion, was not to be realized in the 
mercantile world. As I trudged along I con- 
soled myself by reflecting that even in the 
midst of prosperity, I had no other actual enjoy- 
ment than sleep when I was weary and food 
when hungry. Every other was deceitful and 
illusory. Then why should I complain, for I 
shall be able to command a crust of bread and 
a pallet of straw, even in the most abject situ- 
ation ; nature requires no more; and possessing 
these, the wealth of worlds cannot add to my 
happiness—* Better is a little with the fear of 
ct than great treasure and trouble there- 
with.” 

“*T had been in affluence long enough to 
discover that prosperity is attended with a 
greater crowd of afflictions than adversity. It 
affords the means of gratification to every hu- 
man passion, while adversity closes the Ieart 
to the follies of this world, and points out the 
vanity of human wishes. The one pursues 
objects that are attained with difficulty, and 
when attained, frequently yield but disgust to 
repay the labour of pursuit, while the other en- 
joys the sweets of life in every difficulty over- 
come, and only encounters those which it is 
necessary to surmount in order to promote ha 
piness. Again I exclaimed-—“ Better is a little 
with the fear of the Lord, than great treasure 


and trouble therewith.” Poverty points out the 
straight path to true wisdom. 

“<*f entered my native village at sun set, 
weary and forlorn. Very little change had 
taken place during my absence, and I felt a 
a peculiar interest in every object that present- 
ed itself. How pleasingly melancholy are the 
feelings we experience in visiting the place of 
our birth in adversity. The recollection of for- 
mer days rushed in more vivid colours on my 
dejected spirit, as I received the cordial greet- 
ing of the friends of my childhood, and [| felt 
convinced that my air built castles at “=n 
had found a firm foundation on the spot that 
first gave rise to them. 

*‘* Before I made choice of a future pursuit 
I narrowly investigated the lot of those who 
appeared to enjoy most purely the blessings of 
the world, and resolved to tread in the path of 
one who had the reputation of being happy. 
The lot of a neighbouring farmer delighted me. 
I observed that he rose with the sun, his body 
full of health and vigor, and his mind untainted 
with the corruption of the world, to cultivate 
the soil which God had bestowed upon him. 
This, I exclaimed, has been the ostensible duty 
of man since his expulsion from Eden; there is 
no pursuit more innocent, it yields all that na- 
ture requires, and injures no one. At evening 
when the labour of the day is over, he returns 
to his cottage; his blooming wife hastens to 
meet him with smiles and caresses, while the 
rosy offspring of health and innocence, impede 
his anxious steps until the kiss is given! I will 
get married and cultivate the earth, for this is 
the only sure road to happiness, and fortune’s 
favours extended beyond this prove the severest 
affliction, as I have already experienced. 

‘ « Yes,’ I continued, ‘ the burden of the world 
is on the wealthy and not on the poor man. The 
one has ap artificial station to fulfil, the other 
but a natural one. The one has a thousand ideal 
wants to gratify, without the ability to divine 
the method of doing it, whereas the other hears 
but the wants of nature, who at the same time 
points out the simplest manner of satisfying 
them. Yes, the burden of the world is on the 
wealthy and not on the poor man, for the one 
expects every thing from the world, and the 
world expects very little from the other. 

“*T now made choice of the partner of my 
fate, to whom in dne season I was married, and 
having rented the farm where I was born, in 
the course of a few years, by dint of industry I 
succeeded in stocking it to my satisfaction. I 
now resolved to be happy. I rose with the sun, 
and whistled at my daily task, for I laboured 
for her whom I loved with the utmost tender- 
ness. We had three children; I watched over 
them and loved them as my parents had watch- 
ed and loved me, They died in their infancy, 
and I mourned their loss in the bitterness of a 
broken spirit; but I have often thought whether 
the tears I shed on their graves, were as scald- 
ing hot as those I wrung from my aged parents’ 
hearts when I forsock them. i thus, had 
they lived, might they have repaid my tender- 
ness. If so, God was merciful, in taking them 
and in sparing me. 
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“¢ Still my heart was comparatively cheerful 
in the midst of my struggles for bread, and I 
continued to contemplate my vision of bliss 
with the same hope as the shipwrecked mariner 
the symbol of the covenant, after a tempest; 
but as my wife was the keystone of the arch, 
the dreamy fabric was frequently shaken to the 
foundation. In my own mind I had prescribed 
her line of conduct, but as she was not gifted 
with intnitive forecast, she knew not, and per- 
haps cared not how | wished her to act. In the 
grief of my disappointment I frequently sighed, 
* No blooming wife runs to welcome my return 
after the labours of the day are over; no rosy 
offspring impede my anxious steps until the kiss 
is given.” 

“*] became discontented, and entered upon 
the duties of the day with disgust instead of 
cheerfulness, for I laboured for one incapable 
of feeling my affection, or estimating the worth 
of my exertions. There was a flame within 
my bosom that preyed upon my life, and would 
of itself have worn me to the grave—but one 
trial was still remaining to confirm the vanity 
of human prediction and complete the load of 
mental suffering. My farm was now neglected, 
and when the horrors of poverty were surround- 
ing me, the death blow came. My wife who 
had given me daily proof of her ingratitude and 
aversion, gave me a fatal one of her loss of chas- 
tity. O! God! the bare recollection dissolves 
the frozen blood of age, and forces the few re- 
maining drops, scalding hot, from the withered 
fibres of a broken heart! I beheld the viper 
who had stung me to the soul, coiling in the 
bosom of her paramour—the scene deprived me 
of reason—O! that I had continued so, for when 
I returned to my senses, the hapless wretch 
was weltering in his blood at my feet—the vic- 
tim of his crime and my revenge. 

“<1 went forth and surrendered myself into 
the hands of justice. The offended law must 
be ap ! But laws insufficient to redress 
injuries, beget self-avengers, and too often make 
victims of the injured. I was tried and convict- 
ed of murder in the second degree, and sen- 
tenced to ten years imprisonment, part of the 
time in the solitary cells. I shall not attempt 
to describe to you the horrors of a dungeon, as 
the picture would not represent my own but 
the sufferings of my fellow prisoners—for me it 
had no terrors. He who has placed his happi- 
ness on this world must necessarily be wretched 
when deprived of the power of enjoying it ; but 
he whom the world has deprived of happiness 
can feel but little regret at being removed from 
the scene of affliction. I had now time for re- 
flection, and the vanity of my earthly pursuits 
flashed upon my brain. My life had been spent 
in pursuit of the vision of my youth; in strug- 
gling to realize scenes which could only exist 
in imagination and which led me to wretched- 
ness and disappointment. J had lived for others 
and not for myself. I now discovered how very 
few were the real wants of human nature; and 
on recurring to my past life, I was astonished 
to observe how severe a tax the world imposes 
on its votaries, for instead of having the coura 
to live for ourselves, we live for the rest of 


world. At the expiration of my sentence, find- 
ing I could be of little service to mankind, I 
retired to the wilderness, well convinced that 
mankind could be of as little service tome. I 
here have every thing that the world afforded 
me in the brightest hours—food and rest—with- 
out the unceasing agitation of mind and body, 
that preyed upon my life; and removed from 
temptation, I mourn over the follies and weak- 
nesses of my nature, and strive to make amends 
for past errors. And, though all my earthly 
hopes proved to be of such stuff as dreams are 
made of, there is one remaining that this world 
cannot take away, and it renders even the 
pauper’s brow more beautiful than a kingly 
diadem—* The hoary head is a crown of glory 
if it be found in the way of righteousness.” — 
And to such it is promised—*“ Thine age shall 
be clearer than the noon day; thou shalt shine 
forth, thou shalt be as the morning.’” 


——<—> 


ON EDUCATION. 


Ir was not to learn foreign languages that 
the Grecian and Roman youths went for so long 
together to the academies and lectures of their 
philosophers. *T'was not then, as now, with us, 
when the character of a scholar is, to be well 
skilled in words—when one well versed in the 
dark terms and subtleties of the schools passes 
for a profound philosopher (by which we seem 
to have so far perverted the notion of learning, 
that a man may be reputed a most extraordinary 
scholar, and, at the same time be the most use- 
less thing in the world ;) much less was it to 
learn their own mother tongues, the Greek and 
Latin, which we must hunt after so eagerly for 
many years ba amp + as being the vehicles 
of good sense, but as if they had some intrinsic 
virtue. ”T'was to learn how and when to speak 
pertinently, how to act like a man, to subdue 
the passions, to be public spirited, to despise 
death, torments, and pocee riches and the 
smiles of princes as well as their frowns, if they 
stood between them and their duty. This mode 
of education produced men of another stamp 
than appear now-npon the theatre of the world; 
such as we are scarce worthy to mention, and 
must never hope to imitate, till the like manner 
of instruction grows again into reputation; 
which in enslaved countries ’tis never likely to 
do, as long as the ecclesiastics, who have an op- 
posite interest, keep not only the education of 

— but the consciences of old men in their 
8. 


—— 


An elderly gentleman who has buried seven 
wives, threatens to advertise for the eighth. 
We caution the fairer portion of the public 
against him; unless some lady is ambitious of 
the credit of burying him; which indeed would 
be an achievement worthy of all praise. Some 
risque attends that undertaking, however ;-—for 
the lucky old rogue has been told by a fortune- 
teller that he is not to die until he has made 
up the even dozen !—Heaven send him a Xan- 
tippe to disappoint this prediction. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


AN ENIGMA. 


Iam an invisible, irresistible, unreasonable, 
thiug. Though nobody can see me, every body 
feels my power. I have done some good in my 
day, and a plenty of mischief. I believe there 
is not a son, or a daughter of Adam, to whom I 
have not been a trouble and a comfort. Iama 
source of perpetual delight to children, and of 
annoyance to their mammas. Sometimes I be- 
lieve they wish me in the bottom of the ocean— 
though if I should go there, they would be the 
first to fish me up again. They get out of pa- 
tience with me twenty times a day, but they 
like me, for all that. 

I take the little child by the hand, and lead 
him through the green woods and over the hills 
and plains, in search of earth’s beautiful things. 
Then I bring him to the crowded city, and bid 
him gaze at its many wonders. When he is 
grown up, I send him out on the wide ocean, 
bid him explore distant lands, and visit every 
kindred and nation under the whole heaven. 

His parents entreat him not to go, but my 
voice is more powerful than theirs—I say 
“go!” and he goes. 

Now I suppose you think it is very wrong in 
me to interfere with the young man’s filial duty, 
and disturb the sweet spells of home—but 
it’s my nature. 

When I get the youth off into foreign lands, 
I run him into all sorts of fool-hardy adven- 
tures and awkward predicaments. I’m excel- 
lent at getting people into difficulty, but I 
never help them out; that’s not my vocation. 

If the young man happens to be well read in 
the classics, if his imagination has been warmed 
with the history and the poetry of the olden 
times, then I have him completely in my 
power—he is my willing captive. There is no- 
thing which at my bidding, he will not do and 
dare, to obtain a sight of the relics of antiquity, 
and the places made famous in the glorious 
days of old. Ha! how I drive him about! He 
must encounter perils by sea, and perils by 
land—he must be choked by the sands of the 
desert, and suffocated by the simoom, and 
scorched by the tropical sun, and devoured by 
wild beasts, and robbed by wilder men; must 
starve, freeze, and encounter all manner of 
privations, only because J say so! 

My favourite station is near the fountain of 
knowledge. Here I stand and call to every 
passer-by, to stop and taste the waters. If they 
approach near enough, I lay my soft, powerful 
hand upon them, and draw them, unresisting, 
to the well. Whoever tastes these waters, is 
sure to thirst again. The fountain is exhaust- 
less, and the thirst which I create is equally so; 
none who once come, ever go away. So, as 

ou may well suppose, I have by this time col- 
ected a vast multitude round it. There is one 
thing rather singular about this water; the 
first draught intoxicates—but “drink deep,” 
and you will be quite sobered. 

I am the constant companion and counsellor 
of men of science, ever urging them forward in 
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the path of discovery. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
was one of my especial favourites. But I 
worked him rather too hard, poor fellow! 
Once, when I was driving him through one of 
nature’s hidden paths, a path never trodden by 
human foot before, he sunk down exhausted. [ 
thought at first I had killed him; but he re- 
vived after a while, and I drove him on as fast 
as ever. The world may thank me for the 
treasures which he brought to light. 

The great Herschel was another of my par- 
ticular friends. Manya long night, have ! held 
his telescope for him, while he counted the 
stars. I was never tired, but he was sometimes; 
and then he would shut his weary eyes, and 
say he could look no longer ; but I kept teasing 
him to try again. Aye, the “ milky-way” 
would have been nothing but a “ milky-way” 
to this hour, if I had not urged him on I 
told him one night, after he had watched the 
planets a good while, that he had better look 
into that bright path in the heavens, and see 
what he could make of it. He looked a lon 
time, but said he could see nothing new. “It 
may be,” said he, “that its brightness is owing 
to a multitude of clustering stars, but if so, my 
glass refuses to show them.” 

«“ Then make one that will,” saidI. He fell 
to work; and I promise you I didn’t let him 
have much rest, till he had constructed a glass 
of prodigious power. O, with what ecstacy he 
took his first look through it! What wonders 
burst upon him! Myriads of worlds, which no 
human eye had ever seen, now rolled before 
him. The “milky way” was paved with suns! 

I suppose you will say it was malicious, but 
in the midst of his ecstacy, I stooped down and 
whispered in his ear, “ Ah! if te could only 
see a little farther!” I should have tormented 
him with the same suggestion if he had con- 
structed a glass of ten times the power. I sup- 
pose it’s cruel—but that’s my way. 

Iam found in the parlour, the kitchen, and 
nursery. I tell the little boy to break his drum, 
and see what makes the noise. I bid the ser- 
vant put her ear to the key-hole of the parlor 
door, while I set the lady to “ watch her neigh- 
bour over the way.” 

The museums, picture galleries, caravans, 
theatres, processions, and all sorts of public 
shows, depend on me for success. When J.a- 
fayette entered the city, not a soul would have 
stirred to meet him, if I had not urged it. 

When our red brethren paid our city a visit, 
the inhabitants turned out “ en-masse” to wit- 
ness their war-dance. It was [ whosent them. 

In short I am always moving among high 
and low, in great matters and in small. They 
sometimes call me idle; but I am sure nobody 
is more busy. Sometimes I am called impertt- 
nent—this too I take to be a slander, for it is 
my vocation to pry into other people’s affairs. 

If, after this long description, you are in 
doubt as to my name, you will find it written 
in legible characters, on your own bright face, 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S LETTER. 








LETTER FROM MISS EDGEWORTH 


Our friend, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie has sent us a copy 
of the letter addressed (under cover to the late Mr. John 
Ballantyne) to the author of Waverley. We had better quote 
a sentence or two from the note which accompanies this very 
interesting contribution.—“ When Waverley was perused 
by Miss Edgeworth, she immediately surmised that Scott 
must have written it. In the third volume (English edition) 
of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, it is mentioned that Miss Edge- 
worth did write the letter, a copy of which I enclose, 
Strangely enough, although others of Miss E’s letters are 
given in that work, this one has not appeared there. The 
fact is, it had passed out of Scott’s hands, and is now in those 
ot Mr. William Weir, a literary gentleman in Glasgow, who 
wrote the principal part of Allan’s Life of Scott, republished 
some four years ago, by Mr. Waldie, of Philadelphia. I be- 
heve it cannot have been mace public in America, and as the 
composition of one who is an ornament to her sex, can appear 
no where so appropriately as in The Lady's Book—let this 
one piece be a sufficient substitute for a dozen of my own 
contributions.” 


Edgeworth’s Town, October 23d, 1814. 

* Aut Scotus aut Diabolus!” We have this 
moment finished Waverley. It was read aloud 
to this large family, and I wish the author could 
have witnessed the impression it made—the 
strong hold it seized of the feelings both of youn 
and old—the admiration raised by beautiful 
descriptions of nature—by the new and bold 
delineations of character—the perfect manner 
in which every character is sustained, in every 
change of situation, from first to last without 
effort, without the affectation of making the 
people speak in character—the ingenuity with 
which each person introduced in the drama is 
made useful and necessary to the end—the ad- 
mirable art with which the story is constructed 
and with which the author keeps his own se- 
crets till the precise proper moment when they 
should be revealed, whilst, in the mean time, 
with the skill of Shakspeare, the mind is pre- 

red by unseen degrees for all the changes of 
eeling and fortune, so that nothing, however 
extraordinary, shocks us as improbable; and 
the interest is kept up to the last moment. 
We were so possessed with the belief that the 
whole story and every character in it was 
real, that we could not endure the occasional 
addresses from the author to the reader. They 
are like Fielding; but for that reason we can- 
not bear that an author of such high powers, 
of such original genius, should for a moment 
stoop to imitation. This is the only thing we 
dislike, these are the only passages we wish 
omitted in the whole work; and let the unqua- 
lified manner in which I say this, and the very 
vehemence of my expressions of this disappro- 
bation, be a sure pledge to the author of the 
sincerity of all the ainiotion I feel for his 
genius. a 

“TI have not yet said half we felt in reading 
the work. The characters are not only finely 
drawn as separate figures, but they are grouped 
with great skill, and contrasted so artfully, and 
yet so naturally, as to produce the happiest 
dramatic effect, and, at the same time, to relieve 
the feelings and attention in the most agreeable 
manner. The novelty of the Highland world 
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which is discovered to our view excites curio- 
sity and interest powerfully; but though it is 
all new to us, it does not embarrass, or perplex, 
or strain the attention. We never are harassed 
by doubts of the probability of any of these 
modes of life; though we did not know them 
we are quite certain they did exist exactly as 
they are represented. e are sensible that 
there is a peculiar merit in the work which is 
in a great measure Jost upon us, the dialects 
of the Highlanders and Lowlanders, &c. But 
there is another and a higher merit with which 
we are much struck and as much delighted as 
any true born Scotchman could be—the various 
radations of Scotch feudal character, from the 
high born chieftain and the military baron to 
the noble-minded Lieutenant Evan Dhu, the 
robber Bean Lean, and the savage Callum Beg. 
The Pre—the Chevalier is beautifully drawn, 


“ A Prince; ay, every inch a Prince!” 


His polished manners, his exquisite address, 
politeness, and generosity, interest the reader 
irresistibly, and he pleases the more from the 
contest between him and those who surround 
him. I think he is my favourite character; the 
Baron Bradwardine is my father’s. He thinks 
it required more genius to invent, and more 
ability uniformly to sustain this character than 
any one of the variety of masterly characters 
with which the work abounds. There is, in- 
deed uncommon art in the manner in which his 
dignity is preserved by his courage and magna- 
nimity, in spite of his pedantry, and his ridicules, 
and his bear and his boot-jack, and all the rail- 
lery of Mclvor. (Mclvor’s unexpected bear and 
boot-jack made us laugh heartily.) 

“But I return to the dear good Baron. 
Though I acknowledge that I am not as = 
a judge as my father and brothers are of his 
law Lotia, yet I feel the humour, and was 
touched to the quick by strokes of generosity, 
gentleness, and pathos in this old man; who, 
by the by, is all in good time worked up into a 
very dignified father-in-law for the hero. His 
exclamation of ‘oh my son, my son,’ and the 
yielding of the fictitious character of the Baron 
to the natural feelings of the father is beautiful. 
(Evan Dhu’s fear that his father-in-law should 
die quietly in his bed, made us laugh almost as 
much as the bear and the boot-jack.) 

“ Jinker, in the battle, pleading the cause 
of the mare which he had sold to Balmawhapple, 
and which had thrown him for want of the pro- 
per bit, is truly comic; my father says that this 
and some other passages respecting horseman- 
ship, could not have been written by any one 
who was not master both of the great and the 
little horse. 

“TI tell you, withont order, the great and 
little strokes of humour and pathos just as I 
recollect or am reminded of them at this moment 
by my companions. The fact is, that we have 
had the volumes only during the time we could 
read them, and as fast as we could read, lent to 
us as a great favour by one who was happy 
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enough to have secured a copy before the first 
and second ee’ tions were sold in Dublin. When 
we applied, not a copy could be had; we expect 
one in the course of next week, but we resolved 
to write to the author without waiting for a 
second perusal. Judging by our own feelings 
as authors, we guess that he would rather know 
our genuine first thoughts than wait for cool 
second thoughts, or have a regular eulogium 
or criticism put into the most lucid order, and 
given in the finest sentences that ever were 
rounded. 

Ts it possible that I have got thus far with- 
out having named Flora, or Vich Ian Vohr— 
the last Vich Ian Vohr! yet our minds were 
full of them the moment before I began this 
letter—and could you have seen the tears forced 
from us by their fate, you would have been 
satisfied that the pathos went to our hearts. 
Ian Vohr from the first moment he appears, to 
the last, is an admirably drawn and finely sus- 
tained character—new—perfectly new to the 
English reader—often entertaining—always 
heroic—and sometimes sublime. he grey 
spirit, the Bodach Glas thrills us with horror. 
Us! what an effect must it have upon those 
under the influence of the superstitions of the 
Highlands. This circumstance is admirably 
introduced. This superstition is a weakness 
quite consistent with the strength of the cha- 
racter, perfectly natural after the disappoint- 
ment of all his hopes, in the dejection of his 
mind, and the exhaustion of his bodily strength. 

“ Flora, we could wish was never called Miss 
Mac Ivor, because in this country there are 
tribes of vulgar Miss Macs, and this association 
is unfavourable to the sublime and beautiful of 
your Flora—she is a true heroine—her first 
appearance seized upon the mind, and enchant- 
ed us so completely, that we were certain she 
was to be your heroine, and the wife of your 
hero—but with what inimitable art, you gradu- 
ally convince the reader that she was not, as 
she said of herself, capable of making Waverly 
happy—leaving her in full possession of our 
administration.* You first made us pity, then 
love, and at last give our undivided affection to 
Rose Bradwardine—sweet Scotch Rose! The 
last scene between Flora and Waverly is highly 
pathetic—my brother wishes that bridal gar- 
ments were shroud—he thinks it would be 
stronger, and more natural—because when the 
heart is touched, we seldom use metaphor, or 
quaint alliteration—bride-favour—bridal gar- 
ment. 

“ There is one thing more we could wish 
changed or omitted in Flora’s character—I 
have not the volume, and therefore cannot re- 
fer to the page—but I recollect in the first visit 
to Flora, where she is writing certain verses, 
there is a walk in which the description of the 

lace is beautiful, but too long, and we did not 
ike the preparation for a scene—and the ap- 
pearance of Flora and her harp was too like a 
common heroine—she should be far above all 
stage effect or novelist's trick. 

“ These are, without reserve, the only faults 


* So in the manuscript, but admiration is evidently the 
word intended,—R, S$, M, 


we found, or can find in this work of genius. 
We should scarcely have thought them worth 
mentioning, except to give you proof positive 
that we are not flatterers. Believe me, I have 
not, nor can I convey to you the full idea of the 

leasure, the delight we have had in reading 

averly—nor of the feeling of sorrow with 
which we came to the end of the history of per- 
sons, whose real presence had so filled our 
minds—we felt that we must return to the flat 
realities of life, and that our stimulus was gone; 
we were little disposed to read the postscript 
which should have been a preface. 

“ Well! let us hear it,” said my father—and 
Mrs. E. read on. 

“Oh, my dear sir, how much pleasure would 
my father, my mother, my whole family, as well 
as myself have lost, if we had not read to the 
last page—and the pleasure came upon us so 
unexpectedly—we had been so completely ab- 
sorbed, that every thought of ourselves, or our 
own authorship was far, far away. 

“Thank you for the honour you have done 
us, and for the pleasure you have given us— 
great in proportion to the opinion we had formed 
of the work we had.just perused—and believe 
me, every opinion I have in this letter expressed, 
was formed before any individual in the family 
had peeped to the end of the book, or knew how 
much we owed you. 

Your obliged and grateful 
Maria EpcEworra. 


ee 
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In all countries where knowledge has not 
been much diffused, and which may be termed 
unenlightened, we expect to find superstitious 
belief more or less prevalent. ‘These have their 
origin in that sentiment, which if not inherent 
in many, has at least been always found to 
exist in the very rudest state of society, and is 
usually termed -natural religion. In the earliest 
ages, when natural science had made no pro- 
gress, the most ordinary occurrences seemed the 
miraculous interference of some higher power; 
and as natural phenomena are not confined to 
one of the elements, and are visible by their 
effects upon different parts of the material world, 
each of these was supposed to be under the 
influence of a separate intelligence. The 
thoughts do not therefore rise to the contem- 
plation of (a) one God, but give to the moun- 
tuins, the forest, and the river, their separate 
intelligences. Such has, I think, in all coun- 
tries, been the origin of the superstitions pecu- 
liar to them, modified by the character of the 
people, and the geographical position and na- 
tural peculiarities of the place which they in- 
habit. In mountainous countries, we find the 
greatest number of superstitious beliefs; because 
in these, the powers of nature are most fre- 
quently manifested in the most varied forms; 
and the superstitions of one mountainous coun- 
try also differ from those of another, according 
to the peculiar character of its scenery and pro- 
ductions, the latitude in which it lies, and its 
proximity to, or distance from the sea. 
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THE POSTMAN OF WALFORD. 


“ Howe’er I may contemn thee, man, 


Rest satisfied 


In one of the most beautiful counties of beau- 
tiful and fertile England, there is a little old 
town which we shall call Walford, whether or 
not this name belongs to any other place; it has 
been a borough of some consideration, and even 
now under the New Rubbish Acts sends two 
members to our National Bear-garden—the 
House. It has no market, but several shops 
of various kinds, and it is also blessed with that 

eat luxury, a regular daily post. But Walford 
Ping at least six miles from the London road 
is no thoroughfare, and though a coach leaves it 
every morning for town, returning in the even- 
ing, it has no mail for the diurnal transmission 
of letters, which is managed thus—or rather 
which was managed thus, for the plan may be 
altered now; every night, in spite of wind and 
weather, a man walked over from Walford to 
Heathdene, with all the epistles of love, friend- 
ship, and business, written in the course of the 
day by his fellow townspeople, and reposing for 
a few hours at the Bugle and Bell returned 
with the letters for Waltord, there left by the 
mail, in time for their early delivery next morn- 
ing. This service will appear on consideration 
one of no small danger, since a tract of country 
had to be traversed, beautiful by day, but even 
hideous by night, awful solitude being one of its 
chief features. Now, though a lonely ramble 
by daylight in a wild and solitary country be 
highly edifying and romantic, it is a very dismal 
and dangerous thing to be walking in the misty 
grey of late evening, or early morning in the 

esolate romantesque of wood, wild, and water, 
which fact is even known to people of strong 
nerves, and very quiescent imaginations. But 
there laid between Walford and Heathdene a 
considerable swampy flat, which, cut through 
by the public road, skirted it on each side for 
about three miles, whilst its extent in square 
acres had never, we believe, been exactly ascer- 
tained. This waste, dangerous in winter from 
the biting frost winds that careered over its 
surface, and more dangerous in summer 
from the — exhalations that rose insen- 
sibly during the heat of the day, and condensed 
into smoke—like vapours standing about a cou- 
ple of yards from the ground after sunset —this 
waste was known to the neighbourhood by the 
expressive name of Peril Moor, and across this 
fever and ague-giving district the ambulating 
Postman of Walford Thad night and morning to 
, and for nearly three parts of the year be- 
sunrise, and after sunset. Do people ever 
remember the pains, dangers, and terrors to 
which their fellow creatures are exposed in pro- 
curing them the necessaries and luxuries of 
life? And so remembering, are they sufficiently 
grateful! 

There lived in Walford at the period of our 
narrative a man named Joseph Gray, whose shop 
supplied every thing, save provisions, “ not out 
of the way,” even to the Primer of the national 
school child, and the “ Outsides” of that paper- 


never shall betray.” —Beatrice of Ferrara, 


waster—the poor poetaster—until his wife, who 
chiefly superintended the literary department 
of his business, prevailed on Joseph to send out 
his printed cards—* Bookseller, Stationer, and 
General Dealer.”—But this couple being ec- 
centric in manner, and appearance, we must 
describe them. ; 
Joseph Gray was a tall, spare man, with a 
very woe-begone Quixotish countenance; he 
was getting into years, and the grizzled hue 
of his once coal-black hair, and the deepening 
furrows of his mournful visage certainly did not 
add to his beauty. He wore, and had worn 
time out of mind, a particular suit, which con- 
sisted of a blackish pepper-and-salt, long, loose 
coat, open-breasted, a waistcoat of the same, 
with mother-of-pear! buttons, and a pair of no- 
colour pantaloons. This was his garb, working- 
day, and holiday, winter, and summer. His 
wife, as if resolved to countenance Gray’s plain 
attire, and defy the frivolities of fashion, con- 
fined her costume to a brown merino, or sober- 
hued linen gown, which was exchanged for one 
of slate-coloured silk on Sundays, and a very 
primitive habit-shirt, cap, and apron, all of 
muslin, for she quite eschewed those flaunting 
improprieties, laces, worked collars, gauzes, 
blondes, &c., &c. The manners of this pair, 
who looked to-day almost the same as when 
they were first married, and set up business in 
Walford thirty years ago, were quiet to seri- 
ousness and taciturnity; their movements were 
slow and measured ; the brief replies, questions, 
and observations which they addressed to their 
friends and customers were uttered in a low, 
melancholy tone; and, in ‘fact, such an air of 
grief and despondency attached to all they did 
and said, that a stranger entering their shop 
must have supposed them labouring under some 
extraordinary private calamity; but it was not 
so; this was their manner—a manner tolerated 
by the people of Walford—all unprepossessing as 
it was, because they knew the Grays to be civil, 
and fair-dealing, yet, generally attributed, toge- 
ther with their sober, unvarying costume, to 
religious melancholy.—Need we remark that 
this dreadful mental disorder, wherever it ex- 
ists, is mainly attributable to religious error. 
There is in the “ religious world” a class of 
people, who are neither Churchmen nor Dis- 
senters; in order to “ get good” they run with 
well-intentioned zeal from church to meeting, 
and from the private Bible-Exposition of one 
sect to the private prayer assembly of another, 
“having itching ears,” until they might well 
be puzzled to declare what was their faith, and 
how it influenced their practice.—Of this order 
of religionists was Joseph Gray and his wife ; 
but of this order was not their second son Mar- 
tin, a young man settled asa grocer in Walford, 
with two junior brothers his assistants. Martin 
was neither plain in person and countenance, 
nor melancholy in mind; indeed, considering 
the disposition of his parents, his mercurialism 
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was remarkable; but Martin (and the case is 
not singular) was unhappily as Jax in his reli- 
gious notions as the elder Grays were severe— 
not that he would have dealt unfairly with his 
customers, or been guilty of flagrant crimes, 
but there was a lack of ballast in the youth, a 
nonchalance and profaneness of thought and 
expression upon sacred subjects, and a levity 
and conceit about him which might have dis- 
tressed parents less pious than his own. Yet, 
Martin had his good and popular qualities; 
generous, high-spirited, of excellent disposition, 
and of a temper never to be provoked, he was 
a great favourite in his own class; and if he did 
dress coxcombically on Sundays, and serenade 
on week days a real young lady under her sup- 
posed window, and do a hundred other foolish 
things, which inexperienced young men will 
do—his youth only bore the blame—and ad- 
vancing years it was confidently predicted 
would banish his follies; with very different feel- 
ings and forebodings, however, was regarded 
by all well-disposed people, his attendance at 
those seditious meetings, which “ lead captive 
silly youths”—under various high sounding, 
but delusive titles, and his union also with a 
certain liberal—i. e., free-thinking society— 
the pest of Walford. 

Individuals in trade have their friends, their 
visiting acquaintances, and their social coteries, 
as well as individuals moving in the higher 
Classes of society ; they have their rubber, music, 
and quadrille parties ; why should they not, hav- 
ing duly learned these gratifications? And soon 
after the period at which our narrative com- 
mences, Mrs. Moffat, the Ironmonger’s wife, 
gave a party, at which music was first to be the 
order of the evening, and then dancing. 

Martin Gray, who particularly shocked his 
father and mother by encouraging such affairs, 
was one of Mrs.- Moffat’s guests, and being 
asked for a song, he sung one to his guitar, both 
pretty and uncommon. Amongst his auditors 
stood a Miss Anne Cox, a supercilious, unami- 
able young woman, whom Martin could not en- 
dure, but who fancied herself desperately in love 
with him; yet, amidst the buzz and clamour 
of hearty applause which followed his song, this 
un-fair specimen of the fair-sex stood perfectly 
silent, and looked inconceivably enraged. The 
young man was not only mortified by this con- 
tempt on the part of a professed admirer, but 
alarmed by the expression of her countenance— 
for Eliza Gray was apprenticed to the young 
lady’s mamma, who professed to teach the mys- 
tertes of dress-making to all who chose, upon 
certain pecuniary conditions, to learn them; and 
Martin justly thought that any feud between 
him and Miss Anne might compromise the com- 
fort and interest of his sister ; so, when dancing 
commenced, he requested, and obtained her, for 
his partner. 

“ Miss Cox,” he at length took courage to 
say, “ have I offended you?” 

“ Why should you think so?” 

“ Because of the peculiar look you gave me 
on the conclusion of my song.” 

“And, think you,” returned Miss Anne, “that 
I could look pleased when I heard you, but 


two nights ago, singing that same song under 
the windows of Mr. Allen’s house?” 

“ Are you sure it was me?” ; 

“I amsure; your voice I should know amidst 
a thousand.” 

“Well, grant that it was me; have not I a 
right to sing what songs I like, when I like, 
and to whom I like t” 

“Oh! of course,” returned Miss Anne, “ I’m 
sure I don’t wish to dispute your right; but 
were [ you, I’d well consider what I was— keep 
my songs for folks of my own class, and not run 
the risk of being ridiculed by a gentleman’s 
daughter.” ; 

There was doubtlessly as much truth as ill- 
nature in this speech, and that very truth net- 
tled Martin; he would not, however, allow Miss 
Cox to triumph, by showing his displeasure, and 
for the sake of conversation “ wished he had 
Mr. Allen’s wealth.” 

“In which case,” observed his partner, “I 
suppose you’d turn gentleman, and marry his 
daughter.” 

“Ah!” sighed Martin, affecting melancholy, 
“let me have the money first, and I'd after- 
wards consider how to use it.” 

“ Well, Mr. Gray!” retorted Miss Cox, “ac- 
cording to the principles of your Club you might 
on easy terms obtain, some at least, of the rich 
merchant’s worldly wealth.” 

Here followed a warm discussion upon the 
principles, which were no principles of the said 
Club; and here, as will be apprehended, young 
Gray showed the weak, and faulty side of his 
character. The liberal members of “ The Trt- 
coor” certainly did advocate equality of world- 
ly possessions ; and to effect this latter deside- 
ratum they unblushingly inculcated that the 
“all things in common” of these days must be 
procured by violence if persuasion, would not 
avail. Miss Cox abused in unmeasured terms 
an Association equally mischievous and wicked, 
when Gray, feeling his own honour hereby co- 
vertly attacked, entered warmly into defence 
of the “ Tricotor,” and was led on to make 
admissions respecting its principles and projects, 
for which, when he reached his home, he sorely 
blamed himself. 

“ What have I said,” cried he, “ in evil hour 
to that malicious creature? How—have I not 
foolishly given her a handle against me! T’ll 
cut my tongue out!—I’ll knock my head 
against that bed post!—I’ll hang myself to-mor- 
row !’ 

But, self-suspension, like many other things, 
if put off sine die, has the best possible chance 
of never taking place, and certain it is, the 
young grocer next day stood, as usual, smiling 
and chatting behind his counter, quite oblivious 
of the murderous deed he had lately medi- 
tated. 

Another incident must here be mentioned. 
On the morning after Mrs. Moffat’s party, a 
country lad, who was in training at Mr. Allen's 
for a servant, entered the shop of Mr. Burke, 
the regular bookseller and stationer of Wal- 
ford (upon whose trade Mrs. Gray certain] 
encroached, but who often supplied her wit 
articles in which she was “ out,”) and asked 
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for some particularly large, stout writing 


per. 

“At what price, my lad?” inquired Mr. Burke, 
“ will this do?” patting before the embryo lac- 
quey a packet of paper. 

* Don’t know, sir,” was the answer, “ but I 
should rayther think thicker a deal than that 
there, for master be a-sitting in his libery with 
such a sight of bank notes Before him, as ’ould 
do your heart good to see; and, as I believe, 
he’s a-going to send ’em all away by the post 
to-night, for some be done up a’ready, and then 
he hadu’t no more paper till he bod me come 
here for some.” 

“This then will suit Mr. Allen, I think,” 
said the bookseller, smiling at the communica- 
bre boy, and putting down a fresh packet before 


im. 
That night the Postman of Walford set out 
as usual upon his obliged peregrination with a 
packet of several letters of more than usual 
value and consequence amongst the compara- 
tively indifferent—that night, the 13th of Fe- 
bruary, in the year 18—, the Postman of Wal- 
ford encountered upon the gloomy waste of 
Peril Moor such a tempest of wind, rain, and 
sleet, which seemed to pour about him from 
every quarter of the vapoury welkin, as he had 
not remembered for years: he was nearly pe- 
rished with intense cold, and his lantern, his 
well-known guide through the horrors of wintry 
darkness, was extinguished ; and on that night, 
too, the Walford Postman encountered upon the 
dreary Peril Moor an enemy more cruel than 
the raging storm! 

Early in the morning of the 14th of February, 
so early that light had as yet scarcely begun 
to glimmer through the thick and melancholy 

of wintry clouds and rain, Mrs. Gray was 
aroused by some one gently shaking her in her 
bed, when sensible of the fact, she uttered a 
cry of alarm; a hand was instantly pressed over 
her mouth, and a well-known voice, said in low 
tones— 

“ Hush,_mother !—hush !—don’t be frightened! 
*tis only I—Martin.” 

“ You, Martin? my son? why what's o’clock, 
and what can bring you here in the dark of the 
morning ?” 

“Twill soon be light mother; but I was 
forced to come, because in an hour or two peo- 

le will be up and talking, and you might per- 
pa be frightened.” 

“T frightened my dear, by people’s talking?” 
cried Mrs. Gray, sitting up in her bed, * why 
should I be? What could they talk of to fright- 
en me !—but I’m sure you do it now!” 

“ Mother!” answered Martin, with unusual 
gravity and sadness, “I entreat you not to be 
alarmed at any thing you may hear; and I have 
thus slipped into the house by means of my pri- 
vate key, to prepare you for sad tidings.” 

“O Martin! nothing surely has happened to 
your father? "T'was a fearful night for a man 
to be abroad in, and I wish he had not remem- 
bered the meeting at Heathdene.” 

“I wish he had not, indeed,” returned Martin, 
abstractedly, and coldly, “and it was, as you 
say, a fearful night for any man to be abroad in; 


but, comfort yourself, my father is safe ; that is, 
I hope, and believe, he is.” 

“ Martin! Martin! for God’s sake speak out; 
what can have occurred to make you thus? 
Your senses seem going, your very voice is 
altered, and—pray Heaven you be not at this 
moment intoxicated.” 

Here poor Mrs. Gray laid her hand entreat- 
ingly upon her son’s shoulder, but instantly 
withdrew it, exclaiming— 

* How wet you are, my poor boy! and how 
you tremble!” dil. ' 

“Yes, mother, the morning is rainy, and I 
shake from—from—cold ; but I would come to 
tell you, that a report is even now abroad of the 
murder of Richard Harrison, our Postman, upon 
the heath last night; because I thought if our 
neighbours told you of a man being found dead 
there, and didn’t say who, you'd fancy "twas my 
father.” 

“Richard Harrison murdered ?” almost shriek- 
ed Mrs. Gray, “ poor—poor fellow! Then may 
the Lord have mercy upon his soul, for little 
time had he to think of it when in life.” | 

“And pray, mother,” rejoined Martin, with 
unusual solemnity, “ because you believe in the 
efficacy of prayer—for the soul of his mur- 
derer.” 

“I shall do no such thing,” said Mrs. Gray, 
“the wretch richly deserves punishment both 
in this world, and in the next, and I hope will 
get it too?” 

Martin was silent. 

“ Don’t you ?” continued his mother. 

“T hope he will live to repent of so bad a 
deed,” thoughtfully answered the young man, 
“and I think mother, you have just spoken of 
him in a spirit for which your calmer and kinder 
mood will reproach you. However, farewell 
now—I’m in haste home.” 

Martin stole out of the room, leaving poor 
Mrs. Gray in a state of emotion not easy to de- 
scribe; horrified at the murder—thankful for 
her husband's safety—amazed at the rebukes 
of a godless son for her want of Christian cha- 
rity, which indeed her conscience began most 
heartily to second, and wondering how he came 
to be aware of his father’s movements—since 
the meeting was recollected, and the good man 
away before he had time to communicate his 
intentions to any body; happily, to relieve this 
last mental distress, Mrs. Gray remembered 
Martin’s luggage cart, which conveyed his gro- 
cery about the neighbourhood, and which she 
thought it likely had either been met by her 
husband, or borrowed by him to drive over to 
Heathdene. 

That morning poor Harrison’s disfigured 
corpse was brought into Walford; it had been 
found very early by some labourers going to 
their work on Peril Moor Common, near the 
road, immersed in a puddle of gore and mud, 
with which, together with the rain, the clothes 
were saturated, and the flesh sodden.—It was 
ope on the Inquest, that the unfortunate man 

ad been entrusted with “ money-letters” from 
Mr. Allen to a mercantile house in London, 
which were sealed up separately in a small 
leathern bag, but that of this bag he had been 
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rifled, and the verdict was returned of “ Wilful 
Murder, by some person or persons unknown.” 

Grief, wonder, anger, and a restless spirit of 
revenge, were the feelings expressed upon this 
sad occasion by ali classes in Walford, except 
the Grays. 

Mrs. Gray, after the reproof of her irreligious 
son, was cautious how she spoke unkindly of any 
one, and her husband, who seldom said aught 
upon any subject, was considered the very phe- 
nix of Christian charity when he commented 
upon. the circumstance with his usual long, 
grievous, and stolid countenance, thus: 

“ There’s no use talking about what’s done 
and can’t be undone; we’re mortals all—frail 
mortals, and can as little foresee how—and 
where—and who the arrow of temptation shall 
hit—as the dart of death.” 

Suspicion rested almost wholly upon Martin 
Gray, and not indeed without some reason; he 
had become, it was observed, since the fatal 
night of the 13th of February, an altered charac- 
ter; his abundant gaiety had forsaken him; an 
air of as settled despondency as evgr marked 
his father’s face now pervaded his own; he 
was grave, and reserved, shy of his family— 
and people did say that his sire and himself 
were not upon speaking terms; he grew slo- 
venly in his dress; left his business almost en- 
tirely in the hands of his younger brothers, 
shunned society, and in short conducted him- 
self like a man half-crazed by secret, incom- 
municable sorrow, or sin. : 

Old Gray, when talked to about this extra- 
ordinary change, attributed it to love, but his 
fellow townsmen fancied themselves nearer the 
mark when they laid it to murder. 

Eliza Gray, the affectionate sister of a brother 
whom she deeply pitied, beheld with profound 
grief and terror the alteration described in her 
once gay Martin; and one day seeing him 
quivering as it were with internal agony, she 
implored him to clear his character in the eyes 
of his fellow townsmen by openly denying all 
knowledge of that robbery and murder, with 
which, (and partly owing to the malicious in- 
sinuations of Miss Cox,) he stood charged. 

“ I cannot do it,” replied Martin in a voice 
of extreme anguish ; “ Alas!—alas Eliza! that 
fatal night. Better were it for me had I never 
been born!” 

“O Martin! Martin!” screamed the horrified 
girl, “‘don’t, don’t say that ! if guilty you really 
be, let not me know it, that I may still have 
the satisfaction of asserting your innocence !” 

“ Weil, dear,” answered Martin, with a cold- 
ness that might arise from very despair, “as- 
sert my innocence still, if it indeed affords 
you satisfaction—you may be right, Eliza— 
quite right—and yet, eventually find yourself 
wrong—most horribly wrong.” 

Poor Eliza was petrified, she knew not what 
to think, nor what to do; and quitted this hate- 
ful subject by advising Martin to leave Wal- 
ford, since she feared from what she heard that 
he would soon be “taken up on suspicion” of 
having robbed and murdered Richard Harrison, 
or of being accessory to the fact, and conceal- 
ing it. 


The distress, and surmises of poor Mrs. Gray, 
which almost amounted to a conviction of her 
son’s guilt, will be imagined when we observe, 
that she constantly revolved in her mind two 
circumstances, which no earthly power could 
have forced her to divulge; the first was, that 
Martin’s coat, when she laid her hand upon it, 
was soaked with wet, as if he had been long 
out, braving the storms of night, instead of hav- 
ing merely stepped from his own house to her’s 
in the rain; and the second was, that he had 
apprised her of the murder above an hour at 
least before it was known in the town. 

The information of Eliza Gray was so correct, 
that the people of Walford only waited for their 
wretched victim to drcp some word which could 
be twisted into self-conviction, or for some 
trifling article to casually appear, which should 
establish his guilt—to apprehend him upon the 
most awful charges; and whilst the tide of oblo- 
quy and suspicion ran so strongly against the 
misguided young man, that even his mother 
and sister with heavy hearts joined in the popu- 
lar opinion, one only—one fair, gentle, and 
sympathizing being had the moral courage to 
dare the terrors of singularity, and boldly assert 
his innocence : 

“If Mr. Martin Gray,” reasoned Miss Allen, 
“Joves me as warmly and sincerely as I am led 
to believe from many quarters that he does, 
foolish he may be, but I'll never believe him 
wicked enough to rob my father, and murder 
the bearer of his money; no—never !” 

One evening, towards the latter end of May, 
Mr. Hanson, the clergyman of the parish, and 
a magistrate for the town of Walford, had just 
ordered candles in his study, when he was told 
that a man wished to speak to him immediately, 
on private and important business. 

** Show him in then, Thomas,” said the vicar, 
“ and let no one interrupt us till I ring.” 

When the stranger entered, on taking off 
his hat, which it seemed had been purposely 
slouched over his eyes, Mr. Hanson recognised 
Martin Gray, and in a few minutes the young 
man thus mentioned the purport of his vi- 
sit :— 

“Sir,” said he, “ knowing your readiness to 
instruct the ignorant and comfort the wretched, 
I, who am both, am come to open my heart to 
you. Look at me well, worn as I am by sin 
and grief, and say whether in this skeleton you 
would have recognised, had you not been told, 
the gay, light-hearted, well-looking Martin 
Gray, of some three months ago?” 

“ Know you, I do,” answered Mr. Hanson, 
really shocked, now that his attention was par- 
ticularly called to his parishioner, by the young 
man’s emaciated and care-worn form and fea- 
tures; “but surely, Mr. Gray, you have been, 
or are, ill, very ill; nothing but sickness could, 
in the short space of three months, have so un- 
knit the stalwart frame of youth.” 

“Nothing indeed, sir, but the soul’s sick- 
ness,” remarked Martin with a faint smile, 
“and that, you know, will make the body worn 
and aged before its time.” 

“ And, for the soul’s sickness, young man,” 
said the divine, “there is a fount of healing; 
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and well were it would you apply unto it ere it 
is too late.” i 

“I know it, sir! Thank God, I know it 
exclaimed Martin energetically. “On! believe 
me Mr. Hanson, in respect to religion, I am 
not the man that I was! These last three 
months, in which I have been burdened with an 
intolerable secret, and during which my mind 
has been fraught with ideas and considerations, 
various, useful, dark, and often intensely pain- 
ful; these last three months, I repeat, have 
made me a different man, and have sent me to 
my Bible—and my offended Maker!” 

“ Blessed be His name, that I hear you talk 
thus,” said Mr. Hanson, “and may he perfect 
the work of reformation he seems to have be- 

un!” 

“ But still, sir,” rejoined Gray, “I do not find 
that consolation and peace which the Bible pro- 
mises to the penitent believer; I am troubled 
with many terrible doubts and fears.” 

*“ That is often the case,” said the clergyman, 
“even with advanced Christians; is it then to 
be wondered at that the path of the convert 
should be beset with thorns and darkness? 
Grant this to be the work of man’s great adver- 
sary, stil] are we certain that he shall not pre- 
vail against faith and perseverance; and that 
these assaults are allowed, may possibly be, 
like St. Paul’s ‘thorn in the flesh,’ to check 
spiritual pride.” 

“Thank you, sir; I never thought of that.” 

“But you hinted, Martin, that a terrible se- 
cret weighed on your mind; J don’t ask you 
what it is, though in all probability your mental 
peace and happiness depend upon its revelation.” 

“ Well, sir, tis no use living in the misery 
I’ve been living in ever since last 13th of Feb- 
ruary ; to die at once, and out of the way, is far 
better; so, please to commit me for the robbery 
and murder of Richard Harrison.” 

“ Young man!” cried Mr. Hanson, “do you 
know what you are saying! Are you prepared 
to die!” 

“T humbly hope I am, sir,” replied Martin. 
“Some time since I saw my inevitable fate, 
and hed I not earnestly striven to prepare for 
it, I should not have been here this evening.” 

The Vicar of Walford was one of the kindest 
of men; truly shocked and grieved did he feel 
at this, not unexpected declaration from the 
suspected individual before him, and after a 
pause, in which his countenance exhibited the 
— of sorrow and pity, he thus addressed 

im: 

“ Listen to me, Martin Gray; we two are 
now standing in the presence of Him, who, if 
he hath known your great guilt from the begin- 
ning, has equa!'y desired me, to whom you con- 
fide it, to have mercy upon the returning prodi- 

1; and, though I am aware that the law pnn- 
ishes him who conceals his knowledge of the 
perpetrator of a heinous crime, I am willing to 
risk this, young man, for I thirst not for your 
blood! You have been much misled for some 

ears by wicked and infidel companions; but 
ivine mercy having lately, as you tell me, 
led you to see the error of your ways, I cannot 
think that time will be disallowed for the com- 


pletion of this great work. Go home then, say 
nothing about what has passed between us to- 
night—I shall keep my counsel, if you will 
keep yours—and come fearlessly to me when- 
ever you want instruction or consolation.” 

“Good! kind! dear sir,” exclaimed Martin, 
extremely affected by a lenity he never antici- 
pated, “you are a real Christian! and had I 
met with like mercy and consideration at home, 
I should have been altogether a different man 
from what I have been! But as to living—no! 
I cannot live! Let the law, I beseech you, take 
its course, for believe me, so great has been my 
misery, that long ere this I should have taken 
my own life had I dared !” 

Mr. Hanson tried argument, remonstrance 
and persuasion, to induce the young man to re- 
scind his fatal resolution, but in vain; and he 
was at length obliged to dismiss him, upon the 
stipulation of having him apprehended at his 
own house next day, “on suspicion of being 
concerned in the murder of the late Richard 
Harrison.” This was accordingly done, and 
Walford thrown into a complete ferment by the 
event. Many persons were glad of it, for some 
do exist, sufficiently selfish and ill-natured to 
rejoice in the fulfilment of their own evil pre- 
dictions; many were truly grieved, because 
they ted Martin’s father and mother; 
and many shunned the afflicted family of the 
assassin, as if there were in it contamination. 

The effect of this deplorable event upon the 
Grays was melancholy; George Elwin, the 
linen-draper’s son, broke off his engagement 
with Eliza; her two younger brothers lost 
nearly all their customers; a paralytic stroke 
too eloquently explained Mrs. Gray’s intolera- 
ble shame and anguish, but her husband still 
retained his reserve and imperturbability, so 
that nobody could even guess what he thought 
of the dismal turn his domestic affairs had 
taken; the only difference in him was, that 
having been observed of late to wear a black 
waistcoat and pantaloons, instead of the pepper- 
and-salt, and no-colour ; people said it was omi- 
nous of the fate of his son, and that he had put 
on mourning before-hand. 

It was remarkable that Martin Gray, having 
declared himself guilty of the murder of the 
Walford Postman, obstinately refused to give 
any explicit details of the circumstance; and 
the day of his trial was anxiously awaited, 
there being two opinions as to its result. 
Within three days of that critical trial an event 
occurred which, unfortunately for Miss Anne 
Cox’s jealousies and suspicions, gave a new and 
favourable turn to the prisoner’s affairs, and 
exhibited a trait in his character little expected 
there to abide, even by his best friends. Two 
days before Martin Gray’s trial, old Gray was 
found dead in his bed, with an empty laudanum 
vial on his dressing-table, and a brown paper 
parcel addressed to Mr. Allen. For the third 
time was all Walford horrified—for the third 
time was curiosity raised to its extremest pitch, 
and for the third time was the sympathy of the 
kind and good, and the insulting pity of the 
malicious, called forth for “the Unfortunate 
Grays.” Mr. Allen, with equal astonishment 
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and sorrow, read the letter addressed to him in 
the packet, which was written under circum- 
stances the most awful and afflicting, and 
which we proceed to lay before our readers :— 


Walford. 

“ Resrecrep Sin—A miserable man, who has 
resolved to quit this life as soon as he has unbur- 
dened his conscience, now takes the liberty of ad- 
dressing you. Your own notes, herewith returned, 
will show you who took them from their unfortu- 
nate bearer to Heathdene, and who butchered him. 
Oh, sir! though I have carried a fair face to the 
world, ever since that dreadful hour, my heart has 
been consumed by ‘the fire that never is quench- 
ed;’ and the world, when it hears this dreadful 
cunfession, will brand my memory for ever, as a 
hypocrite, as well as a robber and assassin; but, 
however, through fear of disgrace and death, I 
have concealed my guilt from man, I have not 
done so before the Searcher of Hearts. ‘ Let him 
that standeth take heed lest he fall ;’ and so sudden 
was my fall, that only a few hours previous to it I 
should, like St. Peter, have denied its possibility ; 
this I mention, that my fellow Christians may 
guard against what has been my bane through 
life—a presumptious, self-righteous spirit. Sir, on 
the 13th of February last, when your lad asked for 
writing paper in Mr. Burke’s shop, and imprudent- 
ly named what you wanted it for, no one seems to 
recollect, (or, if recollecting, would have dared to 
whisper a base suspicion of me,) I sat there read- 
ing a newspaper, and heard what the boy said, 
though I made no remark upon it. My eldest son, 
who is well established at a celebrated Shawl Ware- 
house in London, but who foolishly looks, as every 
body does now, higher than his station, had that 
morning, per post, repeated his oft-made request, 
that I would purchase a Cornetcy for him in a 
Dragoon Regiment. Though I did not approve his 
ambitious views, he urged his petition in a manner 
not to be, by a fond father, withstood; but I want- 
ed money wherewith to purchase a thing so ex- 
pensive as a cavalry commission: it was then, 
upon hearing your servant’s statement, that Satan 
tempted me to supply myself with a few hundreds, 
in ready cash, by robbing you; the black thought 
was in my mind when I quitted Burke’s shop, and 
that night, pretending to my wife an indispensable 
engagement at Heathdene, I left my house to be- 
come—wnat? Heaven itself seemed trying to 
turn me from my guilty purpose; such a night of 
awful, raging tempest, it is allowed, had not been 
known for years; nevertheless, wrapt in a warm 
frieze coat, and armed with a brace of loaded pis- 
tols, I proceeded to Perilmoor, and hidden in the 
darkness, awaited by the road-side the approach of 
Richard Harrison; at last I saw moving along, 
what I was sure must be his lantern, since it was 
about his time for reaching the common; the wind 
blew out the light just before he got up to me, 
but with too sure an aim I sprang upon him—we 
struggled together violently—can I go on?—I had 
just silenced my victim’s dying groans by sending 
a bullet through his head, when the voice of a man 
close by me, sent a thrill of convulsive terror 
through my soul; I fancied too I knew it, and 
that was not to be borne! 

“ «What's the matter here?’ said the intruder, 
*‘Who’s hurt? Speak, if you live, and I'll help 
ou.’ 

“ ¢ Will you, braggart?’ said I, ‘then take that 
for your pains!’ and I fired my second pistol at 


random, and at him, as I thought, from the direc- 
tion of the voice. The ball whizzed past this per- 
son by an inch, but judge of my sensations, when 
by the flash of the powder, I discerned the features 
of Martin, my son! The recognition was mutual, 
he uttered a cry of surprise and horror, and incited 
by shame, wrath and terror, I fell like a tiger upon 
him, threatening to take his life on the spot if he 
intended to betray me. Shaking me off he ex- 
claimed in a tone of agony :— 

“¢Father! Father! Ibetray you? Oh,no! no! 
sooner will I lose my life, than reveal your horrid 
secret! And oh! would that I had died ere I saw 
what I have this night seen!’ 

“His emotion was strong, and greatly affected 
me, for poor Martin’s feelings were always acute, 
and his sense of honour particularly keen. 

“¢Fly, father!’ said he at last, ‘fly! or you'll 
here be discovered when this bad deed comes to 
light! Fly! but rely upon me! 

“ We agreed at last that he should drive me to 
Heathdene in his cart, from whence he was return- 
ing to Walford when our dreadful rencontre took 
place; I made there some trifling but necessary 
alteration in my dress, but did not venture home 
until late in the afternoon of February the 14th; 
Martin meanwhile returned to Walford, and I have 
reason to think, never laid down that night, nor 
for many nights after. Alas! Mr. Allen! Alas, 
Sir! from the fatal hour in which my own child 
overtook me in the commission of my deadly sin, 
I lost his confidence and regard. The alien from 
his Church and King, thoroughly looked down on 
me—how shall I proceed? He thought me a con- 
firmed hypocrite I believe, because I endeavoured, 
painfully endeavoured, to carry my usual face to 
the world, and hypocrisy to a young man of Mar- 
tin’s naturally ingenuous disposition, was a sin 
even blacker than the outrageous one I had com- 
mitted. But oh! the agonies I have endured, it 
is impossible to describe! Often have I stolen 
forth in the dusk of the evening, when my wife be- 
lieved me gone to further some sacred institution, 


to see Martin in private, and kneel with floods of 


bitter tears before him, entreating his pardon, the 
return of his affection, and that he would never be- 
tray me! Poor, generous darling! my heart bleeds 
to think of what he has endured for me! To think, 
(though I am at a loss to know why,) that he is 
now in prison, and ready to die, for my sinful sake ! 
And to think, so worn is he with sorrow and shame, 
that should this tardy confession, even save him 
from the hands of the executioner, his death may 
still be certain. Heaven bless and reward his filial 
duty; I dare not say affection! And oh! Mr. 
Allen! Sir! help, and comfort my poor boy when 
Iam gone, for live I cannot after this dreadful 
confession ! Your property, Sir, I restore: had 
I not been, in my evil hour, a fool, and insane— 
my great crime might have been prevented by the 
recollection that you would take down the number 
of your notes, ere confiding them to the post, and 
stop their payment at the Banks, after you had lost 
them; but, when men meditate a deed of evil, how 
often do they act as if deprived of their senses !” 





The letter concluded with earnest entreaties 
for that pardon from Mr. Allen, which the 
wretched writer despaired of obtaining from 
Heaven. 

Martin Gray, though liberated from prison 
and from death, walked the earth a sick and 
sorrowing man. A blight had fallen upon his 
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youth; shame and desolation overspread his 
spirit; and soon, though cheered and soothed 
by the kindness of Mr. Allen and Mr. Hanson, 
he drooped and died. Before his demise, how- 
ever, he thus explained to the latter gentleman 
his reason for delivering himself up to justice: 
“JT was,” said he, “ the most wretched bein 
in all the king’s dominions; I could not eat— 
seldom slept; the horrible scene of Perilmoor, 
on that tempestuous night, my father half mad, 
and the murdered, mangled Postmian, was ever 
before me; besides, being out so many hours, 
in thoroughly saturated clothes, gave me, I 
think, a low fever, which excited my mental 
feelings to delirium. At last, my dreadful se- 


cret became so burdensome, that I knew, unless 
I ceased to exist, I should one day in madness 
divulge it. Now my own life, with my own 
hands, I might not take, and may God forgive 
me that I was anxious to lay it down (a Suicide 
therefore, no less) to save my father from shame 
and death! Sir, you know the rest; be kind, 
I beseech, to my afflicted family, when I am 
gone; use your best efforts to put down that 
nest of iniquity, the ‘ Tr1-cotour ;’ and implore 
those in this town, who are too ready to impute 
all evil to me, to ‘judge not,’ but to regard 
with mercy, and pity the memory of an un- 
happy young man.” 
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A MOTHER TO A DAUGHTER ON HER WEDDING DAY. 


BY A. W. MAYLIN. 


Joy wait upon thee, loved one! 
Be this, thy bridal morn, 

A sky without a shadow, 
A rose without a thorn! 

Each selfish grief repressing, 
I lift my heart above, 

And ask for thee His blessing, 
Who hallows earthly love. 


Ah! how this morning changes 
The colour of thy way! 

What loves and joys estranges 
Of many a youthful day ! 

How much of fate impending, 
With bliss or sorrow rife, 

In those deep words is blending,— 
A wedded—wedded wife! 


The playful mirth, still gleaming 
In girlhood’s happy eye, 

Unshaded gladness beaming, 
While care scarce flitted by ; 

The fresh spring ever starting, 
Bright, pure, within thy heart, 

From these, oh! thou art parting, 
Or thou dost seem to part! 


Another’s weal or sorrow 
Henceforth thy own shall be; 
And thine, unswerving, borrow 
Its hue from sympathy. 
Changeless, through joy or sadness, 
Must be the faith of years; 
That pledge, now given in gladness, 
May meet its test in tears! 


Yet fondly trust I—dearest, 
To thee this sacred day, 
A rich reprisal bearest 
For aught it takes away: 
Love, limitless in measure, 
With Friendship’s holiest tone, 
The heart’s best earthly treasure, 
A kindred heart—thy own! 


Oh! may that love long shield thee 
Amid a world so cold! 

And cares, if life should yield thee, 
O’erpay a thousand fold! 

Still in its tender kindness 
May’st thou be gently blest; 

Nor e’er deem that hour blindness, 
When thou didst seek its rest. 


Yet more than hers, thy mother ! 
It cannot, will not be; 

Ah, no! when sister, brother, 
Shall, smiling, part from thee, 
My heart, still clinging round thee, 
Scarce, scarce will thee resign, 
Though other ties have bound thee, 

And thou no more art mine. 


Yet joy go with thee, dearest !— 
On this thy bridal morn, 

May the fair sky be clearest, 
The rose, without a thorn! 

Each selfish grief repressing, 
I lift my heart above, 

And ask for thee His blessing, 
Who hallows earthly love. 

Salem, N. J. 





POWER OF SLIGHT INCIDENTS. 

It is curious to observe the triumph of slight 
incidents over the mind; and what incredible 
weight they have in forming and governing our 
opinions, both of men and things; that trifles 


light as air shall waft a belief into the soul, and 
plant :t so immoveable within it, that Euclid’s 
demonstrations, could they be brought to batter 
it in breach, should not all have power to over- 
throw it. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. 


GerNERALLY speaking, the most important 
event in the lives of females is marriage, and 
the prelude to that is courtship. We may 
very properly call courtship the chief peril of 
woman; for the happiness or misery of her 
after life depends mainly upon this circum- 
stance. After the wedding ceremony is per- 
formed, the danger is over; for the misfortune, 
if it is one, has arrived; though its presence 
may not immediately be discovered. It is use- 
less to ponder on evils that exist and are irre- 
mediable—but it is eminently wise to take 
precantions against future evils which may be 
avoided. If an unhappy marriage is an evil to 
be dreaded, the period of courtship is the time 
to provide against it. Let every young lady 
who listens to the warm professions of an ad- 
mirer—if she has reason to think that any thing 
more than passing compliments is intended— 
let her immediately consider that her happi- 
ness is, in some measure, threatened, and in 
jeopardy. Supposing the lover to be sincere, 
and even admitting that he is capable of form- 
ing a genuine and permanent attachment, 
(matters which should not be too hastily taken 
for granted) still there are numerous contin- 
gencies which make the highest degree of 
caution and circumspection requisite on the 
part of the lady. 

Some one has said that a woman should 
carefully avoid bestowing her affections on 
any man, until the latter has made an explicit 
declaration of his love. The admonition is 
good, as far as it goes;—and yet we should in- 
clude the substance of that maxim, and much 
more, in the simple piece of instruction that no 
woman should dispose of her affections until 
she has a good foundation for the belief that no 
repentance will follow. Some young ladies 
are apt enough to think that the first man who 
talks of love is the object destined to make 
them happy, and without pausing to consider 
much else than the color of his eyes and the 
cut of his whiskers, they make an unscrupu- 
lous surrender of their own hearts. This 
course, we think, is rather precipitate, and we 
hope we shall not be censured for notions too 
rigid, if we say that a young lady, especially a 
very young one, should not fix her affections on 
any man, until she has consulted some ex- 
perienced friend, a mother for instance, con- 
cerning the propriety of such a movement. It 
is true, such tender passages in the lives of 
some young people are not always of sufficient 
moment to awaken the solicitude of a parent, 
but it may be otherwise, and of these facts the 
parent is presumed to be the best judge. 

In novels, the distresses of lovers usually 
proceed from the ill-humors and unaccommodat- 
ing disposition of some cross-grained papa or 
hard-hearted uncle; but in this every-day 
world of ours, where one is made unhappy, in 
the affairs of love or matrimony, by the coer- 
cion of parents or guardians, ten become mise- 


rable for life by following their own fancies. 
In this country, parents rarely oppose the in- 
clinations of their children, in the matters re- 
ferred to, without some good and substantial 
reason; and we have, in many cases, known 
parents to yield their consent, on such occa- 
sions, when their denial could not have been 
justly censured. We cannot, therefore, enter 
into the views of policy which induce some 
young persons to withhold their confidence 
from their natural guardians, and to forbear 
asking their advice, when they are about to 
commit themselves in such an important mat- 
ter as paying or receiving addresses which may 
result in matrimony. 

Many an inexperienced female, by simply 
erring to this extent, has laid up for herself a 
fund of future sorrow and vexation. Perhaps, 
after receiving the attentions of a professed 
lover for months, she discovers (what her more 
discerning friends would have seen in a few 
hours,) that the mind or disposition of the suitor 
is not such as would make him an eligible com- 
panion for life. Shocked at this discovery, she 
immediately conceives a distaste for his soci- 
ety, and, it may be, blushes for her want of 
judgment in admitting his addresses so long. 

he lover being discarded, nine times out of 
ten, becomes an insidious enemy—often insin- 
nates that the termination of his suit was a 
voluntary arrangement of his own, and proba- 
bly gives as his reasons some malign whisper- 
ings touching the reputation of his late sweet- 
heart. This result, bad as it is, is not, by many 
degrees, the worst effect which may arise from 
such imprudent associations. Say that the 
lady does not perceive the error of her judg- 
ment till after marriage, and, in the mean- 
while, her friends, from mistaken motives of 
kindness, do not think proper to interfere with 
her selection. What disappointment, what 
bitterness, reproaches, contempt and hatred 
must arise when the wife, by sad experience, 
is enabled to correct the misapprehensions of 
the girl!—when she finds that the perfections 
in which she had clothed the man of her choice 
were merely the creations of her own fancy. 
We would not be understood to say that a 
young woman should submit herself entirely to 
the direction of her parents and guardians, in 
an affair which chiefly concerns her own wel- 
fare. No—by no means. If her parents or 
guardians are sordid, and discover a willing- 
ness to sacrifice every other consideration to 
pecuniary objects; or, if they have conceived 
any groundless dislike for the person whom 
she has favored with her preference ;—these 
are circumstances which make their opposition 
to her wishes tyrannical. In either case, when 
such an important consideration as the happi- 
ness of her life is involved, she may be justified 
in setting aside the authority which attempts 
to govern her. But let her, in the first place, 
be well assured that such circumstances for 
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her justification actually exist. Let her hear 
all that may be said in the way of argument, 
and listen with respectful attention to the 
suggestions of those who may be inclined by 
affection, and enabled by experience, to give 


her good counsel. We have very little doubt 
that, with even a moderate intellectual capa- 
city—tue young lady, in a majority of such 
cases, will find that she has the wrong side of 
question. 


Tee yy Seer --— 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 


Mrs. Hate—In the village of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, is a beautiful little eminence, 
called Laurel Hill, which seems to have been 
placed there, on purpose to furnish the dwellers 
in the valley beneath, with a bird’s-eye-view of 
the land in which they have so goodly a heri- 
tage. It has been, from time immemorial, the 
resort of those who love to worship nature in 
her high and holy places—of merry boys and 
girls in search of nuts and flowers, and of the 
town’s-people, almost en masse, on occasions of 
public festivity. The Housatonic winds closely 
round one part of its base, and then stretches 
off on its gracefully winding course, marked all 
the way with a fringe of willows, and other 
water-loving trees, through the most exquisite- 
ly beautiful meadows—“ the paradise he hath 
made unto himself.” On one side of this stream, 
beyond the meadows, is the quiet village, and 
this part of the landscape is framed in by 
another hill which overlooks the valley from 
the north, and whose slope, up to its very sum- 
mit, exhibits the finest cultivation. On the op- 
posite side, at a considerable interval, is a fine 
range of mountains, one point of which—“ the 
Mountain of the Monument,” is always regard- 
ed with especial interest, partly because Bryant 
has written of it, and partly because, scarcely 
any one looks upon it without reca!ling the re- 
membrance of pleasant hours passed with plea- 
sant friends upon its summit, in holding com- 
munion with some of the most sublime and 
beautiful of the “ visible forms” of nature. 

Until within a few years, Laurel Hill was 
private p.operty; although, through a species 
of liberality much practised in the country, and 
much to be commended, by which those who 
own beautiful woodland, hill, or meadow, allow 
them to be shared as common bounty for pur- 
poses of enjoyment, provided always that due 
respect be paid to standing C pon or grain, the 
use of it was never withheld from the public. 
But by-and-by, when there arose a probability 
of its passing into new hands, and of those 
chances and changes coming to it, that come to 
all terrestrial things, it was purchased by a 
family belonging to the village, and presented 
to the town upon condition that it should never 
be sold—nor cleared—but kept forever for pub- 
lic uses, > 

On the Fourth of July of the present year, a 
Fair was held upon it, or rather was to have 
been so held, but the prospect of showers pro- 
duced a change of arrangements by which the 
tables were transferred to an Academy close at 
its foot. Towards night, however, the weather 
cleared, and the spot originally selected—a bit 


of table land encircled by forest trees, and 
looking up the steep summit of the hill, whose 
slope, at that time, was one mass of laurel 
blossoms—was the scene of the close of the en- 
tertainment. 

It had been suggested, that instead of a Post- 
Office—one of the never failing accompani- 
ments of a Fair—there should be a pedler of 
original literary wares, chiefly poetical. A 
part of these, written for particular persons, 
were addressed to them, and presented for pay- 
ment; others, of a more general nature, were 
first read aloud, and then put up at auction— 
and the auctioneer, being particularly fitted, by 
a vein of the most piquant humour, for his 
office, on this occasion, enjoyed more atten- 
tion, and furnished more entertainment even 
than the articles which he offered for sale. 
The opening of the pack took place in the 

een-wood, and was the closing scene of the 

ay. 

I am sorry that I cannot offer you the best of 
the articles which comprised its contents—I 
ean send you only those of which I have the 
control—as follows: 


THE HOUSATONICK RIVER BOAT SONG. 


Gaily row the boat—row— 
For bright is the stream, 
With the light of the stars, 
And the moon’s merry beam ; 
With the splash of our oars, 
Goed tune we will measure, 
Yo the dance of our spirits, 
In this hour of pleasure. 


Quickly row the boat, row— 
For fair eyes are beaming ; 
And from earth, air, and sky, 
Sweet influence is streaming. 
Let us follow the windings 
*Mid green leafy bowers, 

Of this gracefully flowing, 
Sweetest river of ours, 


Our own Housatonick ! 

With what loving embraces ! 
His course through our valley 
He evermore traces, 

In all future ages— 

May his blessings be shed, 

On those who are worth 

His green banks to tread. 


E. B. Sepewtcr. 
oo 


REASON. 


He that follows its advice, has a mind that 
is elevated above the reach of injury; that sits 
above the clouds in a calm and quiet ether, and 
with a brave indifference, hears the rolling 
thunders grumble and burst under his feet. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
[Note from the Author of Lafitte. | 


West Point, July, 1839. 

Dear Strr—The accompanying letter and story, with the names of persons and places alone 
omitted, are at your service for publication, if you think they possess sufficient interest to enter- 
tain your fair readers. 

With consideration, I am, &c. 
L. A. Gopry, Esq. J. H. I. 

[We cheerfully accept and give place to the letter and story, in our columns, though we opine 
that our friend, the Professor, albeit he does not hint so much in his note, has had a hand in 
putting the story, if not also, the letter itself, together. Verily, is a man’s country betrayed by 
his speech, and an author's production by its style. Ed. Lady’s Book.} 

C—— Castle, Herefordshire, June, 1839. 

My pear J.—In my last !etter from London I informed you that I was on the eve of quitting 
town and spending a few weeks in the country. From the date of my letter you will see that I 
am at C. Castle, where it is my intention to sojourn for a month or so before going into 
Scotland; and a delightful place of sojourn this is too! My window commands some of the finest 
scenery—upland, vale, and mountain—in all England. ‘The Malverton Hills in the distance— 
appear, seen through the blue haze, like purple clouds resting on the green earth. Parks, lawns, 
castles, and gentlemen’s seats, arrest and please the eye, wheresoever it falls. This 
English scenery! we have nothing exactly similar to it in America—there is an old world 
look to it that our young land has not. The rich green of the verdure—the beauty of the oaks, 
(that majestic old monarch of England’s woods, which ballad, and legend, and song have made 
immortal,) the upland and downland swells—the princely castles—the baronial hal!s and pictu- 
resque villas that fill the broad land, all give to the landscape a peculiar aspect that is commonly 
and best defined as English. 

I have now been at Castle C a little more than a week; and, what with riding and 
driving, hunting and fishing, dining and waltzing, and reading and rambling, with some thirty 
very respectable ladies and gentlemen, (most of whom my republican tongue has taught itself to 
address as “my lord” and “ my lady,”) to aid and abet in so doing, passing my time pleasantly 
enough. At this season all London is country-mad, as it is at other times town-mad. Noblemen 
and gentlemen now turn their “seats” into free hotels for their friends and such unfortunate 
wights as, by hook or by crook, (owning no house out of town, nor perhaps in,) can get them- 
selves invited to “ pass a week or two” at some “ friend’s country-house.” Indeed, living at an 
English nobleman’s castle in the rusticating season is not very unlike the life in one of our 
fashionable hotels at a popular watering place—the White Sulphur Springs, perhaps, rather than 
Saratoga. The crowd, to be sure, is not so great, and the company, of course, is select. But 
the mode of killing time is quite similar in both instances—giving, however, the balance of com- 
forts and advantages to the side of the noble entertainer. This is a delightful national custom, 
(if usages peculiar to the higher classes alone, may strictly be termed national,) and its tendency 
is to keep up the open-handed English hospitality, though with something more style than was 
known to the olden time. The good old fashioned hospitality of our fathers, (I say our, for are 
they not ours as well as theirs?) is, I think, preserved in its most delightful simplicity among 
the gentlemen of the fox-hunting schoo], in which class may be found many 








A old English gentleman, 
All of the ‘olden time.’” 

I have not given you the name or the title of my entertainer. His style is Francis Livingstone 
Catesby, Esquire, of C. Castle ;—but by courtesy he is usually called Lord C—— of C 
Castle, having married the only daughter and sole heiress of the ancient title and vast estates 
of the Earl of C There is a romantic story connected with this young nobleman and his 
lovely bride, which got into the American papers at the time of its occurrence, made a little 
noise, then was rejected as incredible, and fell into oblivion. I will relate it to you, and, as you 
are given to story pone will put it in the shape of a tale, as best likely to enlist your attention; 
and peradventure, one of these days, it may serve you for a brace of volumes, should you by any 
chance, run short for matériel. You may give it what name you list—I shall call it simply 


A STORY. 











Lapy Ciara Harty, at the age of nineteen, ing like stars in the midnight sky; if features 
was the toast of the Three Kingdoms. She perfect in all that makes loveliness in woman; 
was incomparably beautiful—if a superb figure; if a voice of thrilling richness, a smile of light, 
a queenly bust; hands and feet of faultless and a lip of love—if an enduring sunshine of a 
symmetry; an eye, dark as night, yet soft and happy spirit, illuminating all her rare and glo- 
dreamy, now melting in its own fire, now burn- rious person—if these constitute beauty, then 
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was she most beautiful. Pride of birth and 
consciousness of her exceeding loveliness had 
given a slight degree of haughtiness to her 
manner, that perhaps, still heightened and 
finished her charms, She was also wilful, at 
times, a little capricious, fond of having her 
own way, and singularly impatient of restraint. 
The pet and idol of an invalid and aged father, 
she never knew a wish ungratified ; while, hu- 
moured with a thousand indulgences from her 
doting parent, she became not only wilful and 
independent, but, from being left without health- 
ful restraint, eccentric habits at length grew 
upon her, till it got to be as difficult to decide 
upon any given line of conduct that Lady Clara 
Hartly would pursue, as to calculate the vari- 
able course of the swallow in his swift and 
uncertain flight. 

At the age of nineteen, then, Lady Clara, was 
left an orphan, an heiress, and her own mistress, 
For a single winter, she reigned a dazzling 
meteor in 
coronets cast at her feet, and broken the hearts 
of all the young, and many of the old, nobles in 
the kingdom, she suddenly disappeared not only 
from the firmament of fashion but from England. 

“Ha, Lawnshade,” said a gay young Vis- 
count, encountering a noble friend in the Park, 
the day after it had been ascertained that Lady 
Clara Hartly had certainly left the country; 
“ha! ha! we have been chasing a will-o’-wisp 
this winter—flown, eh?” 

“To the for what it concerns me,” said 
the young Ear! of Lawnshade, who, having lost 
all his ready cash at Crockford's, and mort- 
gaged half his estates, was desirous of mending 
his fortunes by that of the lady’s; “she has 
proved herself cold as an icicle, and has a 
tongue sharpened with the devil's own wit.” 

“Witty she is—beautiful you must confess 
her to be! Heigho, she has jilted me to my 
heart’s content. I did not love the girl—but I 
liked her spirit, and would have married her 
if I could, she was such a fine looking woman.” 

“You wonld have held her, you mean, Mal- 
vern, as a sort of property that administered to 
your self-love, as you would take pride in being 
the possessor of a rare thorough-bred Arabian,” 
said a third gentleman, who had just left his 
carriage and received his horse from his servant 
to take a gallop in the Park. 

“You have hit it, Chesterton,” replied the 
Viscount, laughing. ‘“ But you were the hard- 
est served of all—for you loved her. Ah, Ches- 
terton, your dark eyes could not melt her obdu- 
rate soul. I pity you, upon my honour. Lawn- 
shade and I have only lost a stake that we may 
double and win at another day—but you, my 
dear fellow, have quite lost your heart. But 
whither has this Bird of Paradise flown? What 

nawk hath watched her flight ?”’ he added quick- 
ly observing that the youthful lover evinced 
some annoyance at his words. 

“Some say to the continent,” he replied. 

“I heard this morning that she had gone to 
St. a to lay siege to the 
heart of the Grand Duke,” said Lawnshade, 
carelessly. 

“She has full as likely gone to America,” 





ndon ; and, after having a score of 


observed Malvern; “our Countesses of late 
have taken quite a liking to Brother Jonathan.” 

“ Ha, my lords,” cried a young baronet riding 
up, “still the Hartly question on the floor! So 
what think ye? ’tis said Lady Clara has gone to 
hob and nob with Lady Hester Stanhope, doubt- 
less to honour with her hand some young Arab 
Sheik. She is eccentric enough, i’faith.” 

“ Deil may care, where she be; all I hope is, 
that she may yet throw herself away on some 
infernal French or Italian Count, who will 
make her goldfinches fly,” said Lawnshade, 
with a laugh of contempt that ill concealed his 
chagrin; and putting spurs to his horse, he 
rode off at full speed, followed, a moment after, 
by the remainder of the party. 


CHAPTER II. 


Asout twelve months after the foregoing 
conversation a handsome young officer, in the 
uniform of a captain of artillery, of the United 
States Army, was hastening in a coach from 
his hotel in Broadway, N ew York, to one of the 
North River steamboats, generous wines and 
“ goodlie companie,” having kept him at the 
table till the last minute of delay. Before he 
reached the foot of Barclay street, the deep- 
toned bell of the City Hall struck five—the hour 
of departure—replied to in quick succession by 
all the clocks of the town, in every possible 
key; while the lesser tongues from the throats 
of a dozen rival steamboat bells, began to ring 
out their shriller treble, each vying to o’ertop 
his noisy neighbour. Carriages rattled up to 
the pier gate ; passengers leaped recklessly out, 
their luggage following them helter-skelter; 
porters were swearing, wrangling, and grum- 
bling; noisy, officious, and impudent hackmen, 
crowded the way, scratching and fighting for 
precedence ; men with valises in hand, run this 
way and that way like mad, sweating and 
blowing; and, altogether, what with the cries 
of the news boys, the yells of orange women, 
and the deafening ringing of the ceaseless 
bells from half a score of contiguous steamers— 
dire and dreadful was the contusion that reign- 
ed. Amid this uproar the carriage containing 
the young officer arrived on the scene, the 
coachman adding his oaths and execrations, 
against those who blocked up the way, to in- 
crease the general flood of noises. 

“ Clare the road, there, you nager,” he shout- 
ed to another hack driver, who had just driven 
in between his horses and the gate, and pre- 
vented his farther progress. 

* Jis you leff um dere, I ax you,” replied the 
black, giving his horses a sharp cut and dashing 
closer into the curb stone; “I has ladieses to 
git out, an’ you noffin but von gen’leman.” 

“ Won or twinty jintilmen, I'll let no black 
nager take the inside o’ a white man, and 
he an Irishman;’’ and with these words the 
ireful coachman struck the African’s horse a 
blow in the head with the butt of his whip with 
such sudden violence that the animals run back, 
reared and plunged fearfully in their harness. 
The young officer, who witnessed the outrage 
and its result from the window of his carriage, 
at the same instant caught sight of a lovely 
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woman in the coach, who dropped the glass 
and was giving, in a cool, energetic tone, two 
or three rapid orders to the black, who amid his 
surprise, rage, and the confusion, was incom- 
petent to govern his horses. 

No sooner did the officer discover the danger 
of the fair inmate of the carriage, than undoing 
his door, he leaped out to her aid. But before 
he reached the ground, the plunging horses, by 
a short turn, brought the fore-wheels round at 
right angles with the coach, and attempted to 
dash off. At this crisis, the lady threw open 
the coach door, and sprung out into the arms 
of the young officer, and the next instant the 
carriage was overturned. 

“ Thank God you have escaped unhurt,” he 
said, gazing upon her bewildering beauty, and 
losing his heart at the same moment. ; 

“And thank you, sir,” she replied gaily, 
fixing upon him her dark eyes with a look that 
made his blood course from his heart to his brow 
like lightning. “ But my aunt and uncle I 
fear—’ 

“ Are they in the coach?” he eagerly in- 
quired, springing to the door, the reversed posi- 
tion of which now answered to the scuttle of a 
roof, 

The horses had by this time been cut from the 
pole by the bystanders, and the door of the 
carriage being open, were drawn forth, one 
after another a respectable middle-aged man, 
who complained of a bruise or two in the back 
and shoulders, and a nice body of a little woman 
in starched cap and ruff; who at first was too 
frightened to speak, but at length, found voice 
to lament the derangement of the propriety of 
her ruff, and to mourn over a slight rent in her 
drab silk dress. In a few seconds the baggage 
was disengaged from the overturned vehicle, 
and tumbled on board the steamer by half a 
dozen officious individuals, each of whom de- 
manded a quarter of a dollar for his services; 
the uncle and aunt were also hurried on board, 
closely followed by the officer and the young 
lady who had very frankly accepted the offer 
of his escort through the crowd. Scarcely had 
they touched the deck, when the bells rung out 
their final peal, and the usual rapid orders were 
given to start. 

“Haul in the plank. Cast off that bow-line. 
Let her go.” 

Instantly the noble boat, which for the last 
twenty minutes had been ceaselessly moving 
backward and forward tc the length of her fast- 
enings, chafing like an impatient racer who is 
with difficulty held in until the signal is given 
for starting, with a swift and stately movement 
left the pier, and in company with half a score 
of other boats from the docks on either side, 
shot out into the broad stream. After escorting 
his fair charge to a settee in the stern of the 
boat, the young officer lingered a few moments 
near her, and only turned from her to prome- 
nade the deck, on the approach of the uncle 
and aunt. It was with reluctance that he did 
so. But he thought that farther attention on 
his part to a perfect stranger, now that there 
was no farther call for his services, might be 
construed by her into a disposition to take ad- 


vantage of an accident to thrust himself upon 
the acquaintance of a beautiful woman. She 
did not know him either; but then, thought he, 
with a glow of military pride, “ My uniform 
should be my passport, and endorse me as a 
gentleman. Ah, heigho! but is she not a lovely 
woman !” he added, as he turned on his heel in 
his walk, and let his eye rest for an instant on 
her beautiful profile. She was watching at the 
moment the fleeting city, as with its hundred 
towers and spires it receded from the eye. She 
looked at objects with an observant and specu- 
lative gaze, like one who had travelled, and was 
in the habit of mentally instituting comparisons 
between what she saw and what she had seen. 
Her profile was spirited and beautiful—not ex- 
actly regular in its outline, but defined by a 
soft, yet intellectual, line that undulated without 
a fault from the summit of her beauteous fore- 
head to the exquisitely shaped chin. Her eye 
was dark, full, and so thickly fringed with long 
silken lashes, that while all was sunshine on 
her cheek and brow, a dreamy, shadowy twi- 
light seemed to dwell about them, subduing 
the lustre of her glorious beauty. She wore a 
black velvet spencer that fitted admirably her 
superb bust, and confined her round waist within 
a circle of beauty. Descending from it was a 
travelling skirt of coarse material, from beneath 
which peeped a symmetrical foot, the perfect 
shape of which a rather stout laced boot that 
covered it could not quite conceal. She wore 
an open cottage-flat of very coarse straw, which 
wonderfully became her style and air, which 
were indolent, yet haughty ; independent, yet 
feminine. There was a frank carelessness 
about her that was irresistibly captivating. In 
abundant curls of jet her raven hair played 
about her face and snowy throat. In one hand 
she carried, apparently for the same purpose 
that gentlemen wear canes—to have something 
in the hand—a lady’s riding whip, richly 
mounted with gold head and bands; in the 
other hand, or rather upon her lap, with the 
arm gracefully resting upon it, she held a book, 
that looked like a sketch book. At a little dis- 
tance from her on a camp stool, sat the aunt, 
putting on her spectacles preparatory to perus- 
ing a penny paper which a ragged urchin had 
thrust into her hand, while the uncle was bust- 
ling about collecting the ‘small baggage’ intoa 
pile near the cabin door. 


(To be concluded.) 
al 
ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. 


Ir is not, perhaps, much thought of, but it is 
certainly a very important lesson, to learn how 
to enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to relish 
your being without the transport of some pas- 
sion, or gratification of some appetite. For 
want of this capacity, the world is filled with 
whetters, tipplers, cutters, sippers, and all the 
numerous train of those who, for want of think- 
ing, are forced to be ever exercising their feel- 
ing, or tasting. It would be hard on this occa- 
sion to mention the harmless smokers of tobac- 
co, and takers of snuff. 
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If this sweet Rose, with accents bland, That you have plac’d with --in my 
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hand, Should to the sight be, As by the scent it seems to 
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A sigh must then its co~-lour show, For that’s the soft 
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sigh, Born but to breathe, and then, 
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and then, then to die! 
My father, when his fortunes smil’d, A tear of his bedew’d my cheek, 
With jewels deck’d his sightless child; What language did that tear-drop speak! 


Their glittering worth the world might see, And ah! the Gem to me most dear 
But dearer far this rose to me! Was that kind father’s pitying tear! 
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MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


It is with feelings of unmingled satisfaction that the pub- 
lisher announces to his numerous patrons, that on and after 
the Ist of January, next, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney will be asso- 
ciated with Mrs, Hale in the editorial management of the 
Lady’s Book, 

Of Mrs. Sigourney’s qualifications it is, of course, unne- 
cessary to speak, Her excellence as a writer in various de- 
partments of literature, is universally acknowledged by her 
own countrymen and countrywomen, and her transatlantic 
reputation is not inferior to that of any female American 
author.—Especially has Mrs. S. been distinguished by her 
devotion to the highest interests of her own sex, and in the 
new field about to be opened to her labours, she will no doubt 
continue to sustain and promote them, 

The acquisition of Mrs, Sigourney, is a subject upon which 
the publisher cordially congratulates his subscribers, as her 
fine taste and diversified abilities will add further value to 
the ‘Book.’ At the same time he wishes it distinctly under- 
stood that the efforts of Mrs. Hale to give interest to his 
publication will be in no degree diminished. The connexion 
of Mrs. H. with the ‘ Book’ will remain the same as hereto- 
fore, and her eminent talents, and her discriminating judg- 
ment, will still be used for the same beneficial purposes as 
have already distinguished their application. 

Aided by the united talents of Mrs, Hale and Mra. Si- 
gourncy, with the assistance of Miss Leslie, whose services 
have also been secured, the publisher has no hesitation in 
promising that the ensuing volume of the Lady’s Book will 
far surpass in point of literary merit, any publication of a 
similar character which has been given to the press in this 
country or elsewhere, Besides the three ladies whose names 
have been mentioned as specially engaged in promoting the 
value cf the work, every writer of any distinction who could 
be obtained, has been applied to for literary contributions, 
and in the course of the coming year the publisher expects 
to furnish to his readers articles by every author of high re- 
putation, both male and female, who resides in the United 
States, and also of many in England. 





Mathew Carey.—This eminent philanthropist is no more, 
An unfortunate accident received in the early part of Sep- 
tember, conjoining with the natural decrepirudes of age, 
h d the termination of his valuable existence, and on 
the 16th day of the month just named, he breathed his last, 
full of years and fullof honours, Mr. Carey had reached his 
cightieth year, and few men have passed through so long a 
life so universally beloved and respected. His efforts to do 
good were unceasing. With most of the public charities for 
which this city is distinguished, his name is inseparably asso- 
ciated, and his private benefactions were and con- 
stant, To the poor he was an ardent and unswerving friend. 
Poverty never left his door unrelieved, and not only did he 
contribute from his purse, but by the unwearied exercise of 
his talents and energies, he induced the public to unite in his 
benevolent purposes, 

Mr. Carey was a man of vigorous intellect. He had dili- 
gently cultivated a naturally strong mind, and his writings 
show profound thought and various information. Upon 
subjects of political economy his ample knowledge and 
experience made him a valuable counsellor. He had also 
a taste for the lighter departments of literature. From the 
commencement of the Lady’s Book, he was an occasional 
contributor to its pages, and he always manifested a deep 
i in its and welfare. To other periodicals he 
also furnished many papers of interest. 

Mr. Carey was remarkable for industry and perseverance. 
When he had resolved upon any thing, no labour, however 
great, no obstacle, however seemingly insurmountable, could 
deter him from its accomplishment. Schemes of good which 
other and less enterprising men would have abandoned from 
the difficulties by which they were surrounded, he carried 
out to successful fruition, This remarkable energy he pre- 











served undiminished to the last,and though for several years 
previous to his death, he was su lame as to require support 
in walking, he abated nothing of his ardour and devotedness, 

To the children of Mr. Carey, themselves useful and ho- 
nourable members of the community he so long adorned by 
his virtues, the reputation bequeathed by such a father is an 
invaluable legacy; and to society generally the influence of 
such an example is of enduring value. 





What grand times they had in the days of chivalry; at 
least, they seem mighty fine in description, those magnificent 
tournaments and feasts, where woman arrayed in gorgeous 
apparel, and glittering in ‘barbaric gems and gold,” appear- 
ed as the idol or the umpire! How she was heralded, 
praistd, and flattered! Yet never, in those ages of vaunted 
deference to the sex, when the victorious knight, were he 
king or prince, must kneel at her feet for his guerdon, and 
minstrels deemed it their highest glory to be permitted to 
approach and sing her praises, was any homage rendered 
half so exalting to woman’s character, as that lately given at 
the Centennial Celebrationat Barnstable, by the descendants 
of those men who first settled the ** Old Bay State.” 

At this celebration, held a few weeks since, the ladies were 
invited to participate equally with the gentlemen—at the din- 
ner as well as in the dance, they enjoyed the festivities to- 
gether, and that the latter did not find their pleasures les- 
sened by this participation with their gentle friends in all 
the arrangements for the day, we have the testimony of one 
of the most distinguished speakers, the ‘* Chairman of the 
Committee of Emigrants from Cape Cod,” William Sturgis, 
of Boston, A toast at the dinner table being given which 
made it necessary for him to respond, after some pertinent 
remarks, he thus eloquently alluded to the innovation of in- 
viting ladies to the table : 

“Is there a man—gathered as we are with all our social 
sympathies awakened, to commemorate an event which has 
tended to secure to us so many social blessings—is there a 
man, aged or youthful, whose bosom does not swell—whose 
heart does not expand with a more joyous feeling, to find 
himself surrounded by, and mingling at the festive board, 
with that brighter and better portion of Heaven’s creation, 
without whose participation and sympathy, all the bless- 
ings, all the blandishments of life would be cold and value- 
less ?”” 

Mr. Sturgis then proceeded to pay a tribute to the moral 
influence of woman, and to the benefits which her participa- 
tion in all the high and generous purposes and pursuits of 
men, whenever she could do this without violating or ne- 
glecting her own peculiar duties, would confer on social life, 
This part of his speech was in a strain of such sound reason- 
ing and noble sentiment, that we are sure our readers would 
hardly forgive us did we withhold it from them, We shall 
give all we can make room for—he was addressing the Presi- 
dent of the day: 

“I am not, sir, by any means, a thorough going disciple 
of the Miss Martineau school, but I do so far concur in some 
of the views of that distinguished lady, as to believe that even 
in this favoured country, Woman is not yet in possession of 
all her rights ; and I doubt not the time will come, (and at no 
distant day too,) when important changes will be made in the 
laws relating to her rights of property, and her personal 
rights. But this is neither the time nor place to revise the 
Statutes, Let me not be misunderstood. I am not one of 
those visionary enthusiasts who profess to believe that no 
distinction shou'd he made in the employments and pursuits 
of the sexes—who propose that husband and wife shall change 
work, and in sailor’s phrase, take ‘spell and spell’ at hoing 
corn and tending baby. On the contrary, sir, I believe that 
the great Creator has imposed upon woman appropriate and 
peculiar duties ; and that there is marked out for her a proper 
sphere of action from which I would not have her deviate. 
I should regret to see her enter the Political arena—engage 
in party struggles, or participate in party triumphs.—Her 
proper place is not the Hall of Legislation, nor the tented 
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field. I wish not to see her presenting reports, nor presenting 
arms, (hostile arms I mean, sir,) and, above all, I deprecate 
the practice, which I fear is b ing too » for wo- 
man, under the influence of an excited imagination, to leave 
her domestic circle, abandon the care of her family, and go 
forth, roaming about the country, making addresses to 
crowded and mixed assemblies, and striving to excite and 
agitate the community. I would not have her do this for any 
Purpose, in any cause, no sir, not even in the sacred cause 
of human freedom, the noblest cause to which human ener- 
gies can be devoted. But upon occasions like the present— 
at all celebrations of the birth-day of our National Indepen- 
dence—whenever the event to be commemorated is one in 
which all have a common interest, I deem it proper that wo- 
man should share in all that is proper to be done. I rejoice 
that Cape Cod has set so good an example, though I should 
expect no less from her, for the records of history show, that 
for the first hundred and fifty years after the settlement of 
the country, the women of Cape Cod were ‘ ever ready to set 
and to follow a good example,’ and for the other fifty years I 
want no record, for I can bear testimony to the fact myself. 
I trust that the example will be widely followed, and that ere 
long no such celebration will take place without the full 
participation of those whose presence gladdens every heart. 
And why should it not be so? If these celebrations are de- 
signed to commemorate the toils and sacrifices of the early 
settlers, did not woman take full share of such trials? and 
could our fathers have endured their privations and sufferings 
but for her sympathy, and the support her presence gave? 
If they are designed to commemorate the Independence of 
our country, does not the pure flame of patriotism burn as 
brightly in woman’s gentle bosom as in the sterner breast of 
man? I believe that her love of country, and of the institu- 
tions of our country—silent and unobtrusive as it may seem, 
is as deep, as sincere, aye sir, and as disinterested too, as that 
which is felt by the most clamorous Patriot who writes him- 
self Man. I may be told that such scenes are not suitable 
for a woman—that excesses are oft-times committed which 
would shock her delicacy, and wound her feelings. I admit 
that excesses are too often indulged in, upon these occasions, 
but can any man devise a more effectual check upon them 
than the presence of woman? I believe that in this way she 
can do more to promote the righteous cause of temperance, 
than by all the pledges of total abstinence that she can sign, 
or all the memorials she can prepare to enlighten Legislatures 
on the subject of license laws,” 





This is the true doctrine—the moral influence of woman — 
searcely felt in the highest elevation of her power during the 
age of chivalry; in truth, not even dreamed of by the wise 
philosophers of the heathen world, or the learned schoolmen 
of the later Christian era, This just appreciation of female 
character was reserved for the nineteenth century. We thank 
Mr. Sturgis, in behalf of the readers of the “ Lady’s Book,” 
(some 100,000) for the generous sentiments he has advanced, 
and the zeal he has manifested to sustain woman in her true 
sphere—a help meet for man in his high pursuits, as well as 
in the common cares of life—meet to be his companion in all 
social pleasures which are safe for him to enjoy ; meet to be 
the participator in all his glorious recollections of the past, 
and in all his ardent hopes for the future, 
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Religious Offering: 1840. W. Marshall & Co., Philadelphia. 

This work, for the present year, is under the editorial su- 
pervision of Miss C. H. Waterman. The articles it contains 
are from good pens, and generally speaking, are both well 
written and appropriate. The contributions of the Editor 
especially, deserve commendation, 

The embellishments are ten in number; and they are 
judiciously chosen and handsomely executed, 


Literary Souvenir: 1840, Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 


This work is put up in the same handsome style which 
distinguished its predecessors, ‘The mechanical execution is 
very good, and the engravings, of which there are thirteen, 


are both rich and beautiful. The prose contents, consisting 
of numerous and diversified stories, are all from the prolific 
pen of the able editor, Mr. W. E. Burton, and the poetry is 
entirely furnished by Mr. C. W. Thompson, 





Messrs, Carey & Hart of this city, have made arrange- 
ments, we understand, with the English publishers, for the 
exclusive American agency of The Book of the Boudoir, Fin- 
den’s Tableau, and the Oriental Annual. These splendid 
publications will soon be received, and offered for sale by 
them. We have had an opportunity of examining some of the 
plates, and judging by these specimens, it is not saying too 
much to assert that no annual hitherto imported into this 
country can equal them in beauty. 





The Violet, for 1840, Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 
This is a neat little annual, suitable for young persons. 
The stories are agreeable both in prose and verse, and the 
pictures will be pleasing to those for whom they are intended, 





*‘ The Rollo Books,” as they are commonly called, being 
a series of six volumes, written by Rev. Jacob Abbott, we can 
commend as among the best to be found for juvenile readers. 
The titles of the several volumes, which pretty well indicate 
the subject of each, are, “* Rollo Learning to Talk” —“ Learn- 
ing to Read”—* Learning to Work”—-“ At Play”—** At 
School”—** Vacation.” This new Edition, lately published 
by “ Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston,” is very handsomely 
printed, in fair, large type ; and the engravings are generally 
well done. The books are bound in cloth, very neatly and 
durably, as the merit of the contents deserves. The assist- 
ance these little books will render in the family training of 
children can hardly be estimated too highly. They are sug- 
gestive, and will teach parents as well as children, 





The Good Housekeeper, or the Way to Live Well, and to be 
Well while we Live. Containing Directions for Choosin 
and Preparing Food, in regard to Health, Economy, an 
‘Taste. By Mrs. S. J. Hale. Boston: Weeks, Jordan and 
Co., pp. 140, 

This is a little book, but the author hopes it will do much 
good.—It has been prepared with care, and, as the title sets 
forth, with the purpose of promoting health, by teaching that 
manner of cooking most in accordance with the human con- 
stitution, and with our climate and habits, Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the diet of children, and rules given 
which the author trusts every mother will find of great value. 
The work is sold cheap, only 50 cts. per copy, in order that it 
may be accessible to every housekeeper who may desire to 
procure it. 





The Man About Town. By Cornelius Webbe: 2 vols. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia, 1839, 

The series of sketches here collected together, were origi- 
nally published in one of the London periodicals, They are 
not deficient in a certain broad humor, but they want local 
interest for American readers, 





Fair Rosamond ; or the Days of King Henry II. By Thomas 
Miller, 2 vols,: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

We do not admire Mr, Miller as a novelist. He is con- 
stantly striving after strange incidents, and his style is 
neither accurate nor pure, The title of these volumes suffi- 
ciently indicates the circumstances to which they relate. 





The Gift, for 1840. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 

This beautiful volume is not less attractive by the rich and 
gorgeous style in which it is, to use a technical phrase, got 
up, than for the higher excellence of its varied contents. The 
plates, nine in number, are all original, and with a single 
exception by American artists. Their subjects are various 
and appropriate, and when it is mentioned that they are from 
paintings by Sully, Leslie, Stephanoff, Mount, and Come- 
gys, it need not be added that they are of the first order of 
talent, The Ghost Book, by the artist last mentioned, is de- 
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serving of the warmest praise. The conception—the compo- 
sition—the grouping—all the details, in a word, are indicative 
of the highest ability. Mr. Comegys is destined to take a 
high place in his profession, 

Among the contributors we notice the names of R. M, 
Walsh, C. W. Thompson, Grenville Mellen, Park Benjamin, 
W. E. Burton, A. A. Hammond, Miss Gould, Miss Leslie, 
Miss Lee, Miss Waterman, Mrs. Sigoarney, Mrs. Enabury, 
Mrs, Larned, and many others. 





The Token for 1840, Boston: Otis, Broaders, and Co, 

The fact that this is the thirteenth volume of the Token, 
speaks loudly in favour of the general merits of that publica- 
tion. Indeed, both the publishers, and Mr. Goodrich, the 
editor, have spared no pains to make it valuable and inte- 
resting. The plates this year are very superior, and the let- 
ter press has been furnished by several of the most distin- 
guished New England writers. There are ten embellish- 
ments, 


Leisure Hours: A Collection of Original Poems, By John 
H. Luskey. 

This volume is the production of a resident at St. Johns, 
N. B. The writer appears to have a most praiseworthy in- 
tention of doing good ; his sentiments are noble aud pure— 
but he has not the faculty of inditing poetry that will be as 
enduring as goodness. His strains are of that kind which 
appear very well in manuscript, and are interesting to par- 
ticular friends, but should never be printed in a volume. 
How large a portion of American poetry is of the same cha- 
racter. 

The following stanzas are really fine, far the best in the 
book, and deserve to be remembered, 


REQUIEM FOR SUMMER. 


The beautiful have vanished, 
And return not.—Coleridge, 


Summer is gone! 
I see it in the sky with shadows dimming, 
I hear it in the river’s gentle flow, 
And in the rustling leaves, her dirge-notes hymning, 
And in the murm’ring streamlet, sad and low ; 
I know it as the sea-waves come and go, 
And feel it in the sun’s meridian glow, 
That Summer's gone! 


Summer is gone! 
I hear it in the wind’s low voices sighing, 
I know it by the stillness of the grove, 
I see it in the lonely flow’r, that’s dying ; 
I feel it in the spell, oft wont to move 
My spirit to high melody, the love, 
That inly burned, some kindling from above, 
That Summer’s gone! 





Nan Darrell; or, & Gipsy Mother. 2 vols.: Carey and 


art, Philadelphia, 

A very superior novel to most of the same class of publica- 
tions. The story is full of interest, and the character of the 
Gipsy Mother is finely delineated. Many of the incidents are 
striking and effective. The dialogue is marked by good 
sense and good taste, 

Morton’s Hope; or the Memoirs of a Provincial, 
Harper & Brothers, 1839, 

We have not found time to peruse this work, but a hasty 
glance at its contents gives us reason to believe that it is well 
written, and to observe that the scenes are laid during our 
revolutionary war. The book is copy-righted, and we sup- 
pose the author is a native. 

BORROWERS. 

A friend with whose paper we exchange, says that his list 
of borrowers is greatly on the increase; formerly he was en- 
abled to remember them all, but now he is forced to make 
a list.—Of course the Book is only borrowed by the richer 
persons of the village, He says the pounce upon him is awful, 
the moment he announces its receipt. 


2 vols, : 


The Blind Maiden’s Gem, which we publish with the music 
in this number, will be recognised by our subseribers as an ac- 
quaintance, We published the wordsalone ina former number, 
Our friend Walter wall often favour us with such ‘ Gems.’ 

——— 
CHIT CHAT OF FASHION. 

In our last, we mentioned that we would give something to 
recompense for the want of a coloured plate in that number. 
We trust that the Engraving of Ladies’ Evening Dresses in 
this, will be received, and a receipt in full granted. 


It will be perceived that we give in this No., Evening Dresses 
and Walking Dresses, which latter are the most comfortable 
things the ladies have ever adopted. 


Our cover contains the uncoloured Fashions, which in fu- 
ture will be given there, being fitter for that place than the 
body of the work. 


We also must have something to say about the great Eglin- 
toun Tournament, We are enabled from our English maga- 
zines, to give the following description of some of the ladies 
dresses, 

Miss Septon, (one of the Maids of Honour to the Queen 
of Beauty,) who, as Beatrice of Ferrara, will appear in 
a robe of pink gros de Naples of the richest description, 
having full trimmings of the same material, with sleeves, 
half-long, turned back with rich point lace ruffles in the 
fashion of the day, with ancient jewelled armlets and brace- 
lets; the whole style of the dress (in the costume of Henri 
Quatre) sets off the wearer to great advantage. This lady has 
also a ball dress costume of very rich white satin, with a 
silver and crepe lisse trimming, with silver tags, the berthe 
and ruffles of rich point lace, the stomacher covered with 
silver ; the head dress a golden fillet with jewels, Also a ball- 
dress in the costume of St. Louis, a jacket of pale blue velvet 
lined throughout with white satin, close fitting to the waist, 
embesidened with a deep border of silver, blue velvet open 

idered in silver, with under sleeves of white 
satin, having deep double ruffles of ancient point lace; an 
under dress of rich white satin with a gothic trimming; the 
head dress, a very small blue velvet cap, embroidered in silver, 
and attached to the head with a silver arrow. Lastly, a 
beautiful ball-dress of crepe lisse over white satin, full trim- 
med with silver lace; over this a tunic of crepe lisse richly 
trimmed with silver; the head dress and turban embroidered 
in gold and imitation stones, This dress was in the Greek 
costume, 

Several other rich and beautiful dresses were noticed as 
peculiarly adapted to the oceasion. One lady had a very 
rich dress of pale blue satin, having a deep border of ancient 
point lace round the petticoat, trimmed with knots of blue 
ribands, with a close fitting bodice and stomacher with point 
lace, slashed open sleeves, with very full under sleeves of 
crepe lisse, in the costume of Rubens, A black velvet hat 
with large Roman pearls, point lace, and plume of white 
ostrich feathers; the same costume, 

Another appeared ina black velvet dress ala Marie Stuart, 
full trimmed with large Roman pearls, and an ancient cor- 
delier of the same, having an under dress of white satin, also 
full trimmed with a gothic bordering, the bodice close fitting 
with a full point lace ruff, the double sleeves of black velvet 
lined with white satin, and trimmed with large Roman pearls 
and point lace ruffles; head dress corresponding. 





—_—_—_—»——— 
Any individual subscriber remitting $10 for back subscrip- 
tion or in advance will be entitled to one of the Washington 


Fac Similes. See cover for advertisement. i 





From the following notice from the Boston Evening Ga- 
zette, it will be perceived that Mrs, Hale’s “Good House- 
keeper” is as popular as it deserves to be. We shall soon 
have some copies to furnish the friends of Mrs. H. in this 
city, and the subscribers of the Lady’s Book. What family 
should be without one? 

“GOOD HOUSEKEEPER.~—It is sufficient praise for 
Mrs. Hale’s new book, to mention the fact that the publishers, 
Weeks, Jordan & Co., will issue the second thousand on 
Tuesday, the first being all sold.” 
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